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ABSTRACT 


KIND WORDS FOR THOSE ON THE DREAMLIKE PATH: 
NEUROQUEER ECOLOGIES OF MANTRA 


by 
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2024 


This text is an autoethnographical description of an integrated process of phenomenologi- 
cal self-exploration and generative experimentation with received Buddhist practices. The au- 
toethnography might be considered posthumanist, insofar as it focuses on the material-semiotic 
practice of the Tibetan prayer wheel and is thus object-oriented and object-mediated, though 
many of the elements of the text that might be of interest to posthumanists might also be de- 
scribed as consistent with traits of autistic or especially neuroqueer rhetorical strategies as dis- 
cussed in relevant literature. 

It is one of the goals of this project to relate to such strategies, as well as to posthumanist con- 
cerns—not as ends in themselves, but as natural expressions of my own positionality within a 
broader purview of engaged models of Contemplative Studies, or Contemplative Ministry. 

The integrated process of the project as a whole has been a self-exteriorizing and open con- 
templative process, by which intentional encounter and active spiritual listening were allowed to 
put my unguarded person, ideas, and frameworks at risk in order to deepen my capacities for 
compassion and to reshape its skillful expression toward self and/or other. As this unfolded, I 
noted and incorporated emerging abducted concepts, iteratively incorporating them back into the 
framework. Indeed, it was the framework itself that was the object of experiment, as mediated by 
an objective referent that provided narrative and lived out continuities as affordances for ceremo- 
nial and nondual contemplative experience. 

In asking how the spiritual lineages from which I spring might help autistics and the disa- 
bled like myself flourish, with a specific emphasis on practices of mantra and material prayer, I 
have found that these traditions in their boundless wisdom and skill have anticipated and an- 
swered my questions in advance, and in such a way that points to useful horizons for unconsid- 
ered allyships and solidarities. Reflecting critically, the questions raised regarding voice and 
logocentrism are found to promote a consideration of the relationship between mantra and mu- 
dra, as well as their relationships, in turn, to gesturally mediated communication. 

The general questions of a theopoetics of mantra and an “applied mantra” become, in this 
context, a practical theological question of contextual, environmental, or even fundamental theo- 


semiotics invoked for the health, support, and affirmation of persons and their spiritual flourish- 
ing, regardless of neurotype(s). Because of this, though not only because of it, there is a conver- 
gence of ecoqueer and neuroqueer critiques mediated by our world-relation(s). 

Finally, I see in all this an example of how the pursuit of cognitive justice may serve as 
both an epistemic and ethical principle for a practical theosemiotics of biophilia, and as a praxis 
that promotes faith, hope, and loving care in contemplative ministry. 
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My dreamlike form 

Appeared to dreamlike beings 

To show them the dreamlike path 

That leads to dreamlike enlightenment. 


- Sakyamuni Buddha, Bhadrakalpika Siitra 


Know that in this way there are myriads of forms and hundreds of grasses 
throughout the entire earth, and yet each grass and each form itself is the 
entire earth. The study of this is the beginning of practice.... Each moment 
is all being, is the entire world. Reflect now whether any being or any 
world is left out of the present moment. 


- Dogen, “The Time-Being,” 
trans. Dan Welch & Kazuaki Tanahashi 
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1. Introduction 


As originally conceived, the goals of this project were to use practical design techniques 
in concert with traditions related to them to combine two objects in a way that was practically 
helpful and theologically suggestive. My intent was to combine the design of a traditional prayer 
wheel as known in Vajrayana Buddhist traditions with the design of a fidget spinner, which is a 
tool used by many individuals, especially neurodivergent people, to support their encounters with 
a world not generally designed for them and which is therefore disabling to them. As I pursued 
the research involved in a combined design, I began to deepen my understanding and apprecia- 
tion of both of the spaces I was looking to bring into contact and also of the kinds of practices I 
was suggesting as relevant and helpful. The original goals were thus revised in light of the in- 
sight gathered from deepened intimacy with the various elements. 

This approach centered on iterative adaptive creativity and metacognition is invoked 
along with a wide understanding of research, which latter included practice with various versions 
of the designs produced and retreat experience with the traditions of contemplation involved. 
This displays the form of a contemplative method. For the purposes at hand and the researcher 
involved, this method, in turn, is conceptually regrounded in the experience of autistic phenome- 
nology, as opposed to a standard contemplative method which assumes allistic experience as nor- 
mative, correct, and potentially singular. As Erin Manning & Brian Massumi' suggest in their 
book-length study, such regrounding can be an important aspect of freeing art and research (I 


would add theology) from the neoliberal economy’s appropriation of culture and the academy, 


' Erin Manning and Brian Massumi, Thought in the Act: Passages in the Ecology of Experience (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 2014). 


even as it shifts our concepts of productivity and production.’ Of course, this risks replacing a 
general economic problem with a specific one, and so one needs to attend with careful considera- 
tion to the goals of the project in terms of how they might relate to the “Autism Industrial Com- 
plex,” and the ways in which it will appropriate and commodify therapeutic techniques, success- 
ful or not, as hope for cure or conversion. 

This project seeks to offer nothing like that. Indeed, rather the reverse, in the sense that it 
seeks to explore and affirm autistic experience as its own valid neurotype, recognizing that while 
allistic experience tends to present as deductive and inductive, autistic experience, as modeled in 
Manning & Massumi among others, is rather a question of the abductive—of finding ways to 
helpfully differentiate singularities within saturated fields of experience, rather than to represent 
experience as the integration of a multiplicity into various separable conceptual continua. This is 
as much a theopoetic gesture as it is a theological one: a shift to the nonrepresentational and non- 
dual, to a poetics of the ‘pataphysical over and against the metaphysical or pedagogical.* 

Moreover, it seeks to show that neurodivergent experience is relevant and important to 
Contemplative Studies and Contemplative Ministry by demonstrating the ways in which such ex- 
perience may be desirable in itself as a ground for such work. Nick Walker’s understanding of 
neuroqueer critique,> which seeks to integrate queer theory with neurodivergent critical thought, 


allows not only for the presence of congenital neurodivergence, but also for that which has been 


> Trina Lyubchenko, “Review: Erin Manning and Brian Massumi (2014) Thought in the Act: Passages in the 
Ecology of Experience. Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota Press,” Culture Machine Reviews (2015): 1-6. 

3 This commonly used phrase is well described in many places, for example: Alicia A. Broderick, The Autism 
Industrial Complex: How Branding, Marketing, and Capital Investment Turned Autism into Big Business (Gorham, 
ME: Myers Education Press, 2022). 

4 The history of this term is explored somewhat controversially in: Christian B6k, 'Pataphysics: The Poetics of 
an Imaginary Science (Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 2002). 

5 This text will make extensive use of the term “neuroqueer,” as originally developed by Nick Walker in her 
Neuroqueer Heresies: Notes on the Neurodiversity Paradigm, Autistic Empowerment, and Postnormal Possibilities 
(Fort Worth, TX: Autonomous Press, 2021). 


the result of accident or injury, as well as contemplative practice or other forms of intentionally 
altered consciousness. The affirmation here is twofold: that neurodiversity is natural diversity, 
part of our biodiversity, just as variations in sex, gender, and sexuality may be affirmed through 
an ecoqueer lens; and that such diversity, while not necessarily unproblematic in every case, is 
good.° 

In the end, the revised project has been a contemplative process that produced two con- 
ceptual interventions relating to autistic Buddhist practice. The project thus explores how a Bud- 
dhism that takes seriously autistic experience might be envisioned as a form of Engaged Bud- 
dhism,’ conceived as an ecoqueer political neuroethology. In keeping with traditional tantric se- 
miotic cosmologies, the work of “applied mantra”® as practical theological theopoetics produces 
insights that deepen our intimacy with the empty cosmos, enhance our updya, and liberate com- 
passion. Although originally meant as a project to bring together two ritual designs, the project 
ultimately brought together two powerful and important epistemic constructs: ecoqueer political 
neurotheologies and Mantrayana practice.? In so doing, it offered up a deep insight about the na- 
ture of mantras and their ability to anticipate our needs as practitioners. This insight emerges spe- 
cifically in the context of ecoability'® and contemplative / neurodivergent practice in ways that it 


might not otherwise show up. In fact, we find support for a deeply posthumanist semiotics hid- 


® Louis Komjathy, “Cognitive Imperialism and Spiritual Colonialism,” in Introducing Contemplative Studies 
(Hoboken, NJ: John Wiley & Sons, 2018), 262-267. 

7 Although outside the scope of this text, the question of what constitutes “Engaged Buddhism” is a fascinating 
question in its own right. For a good description of the context I have in mind when I use this term, one might look 
to volumes such as: Christopher S. Queen, ed., Engaged Buddhism in the West (Somerville, MA: Wisdom Publica- 
tions, 2012). 

8 Guy L. Beck, Sonic Theology (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1995), 8-29. 

° “Tongchenpa: ‘Why mantrayana is higher than the vehicles of characteristics,” Wisdom Library, accessed 
January 3, 2024, https://www.wisdomlib.org/buddhism/book/the-great-chariot/d/doc212910.html. 

'0 As explored, for example, in the collection: Anthony J. Nocella, Amber E. George, and John Lupinacci, eds., 
Animals, Disability, and the End of Capitalism: Voices from the Eco-ability Movement (New York: Peter Lang Pub- 
lishing, Inc, 2019). 


den here, like a terma waiting to be uncovered, that expands allyships and capacities for solidari- 
ties through a transformed sense of how our voice finds expression in our bodies.'! It seems that 


mantra still has a great deal to teach us about the nature of interbeing. 


§§§ 


In many Buddhist traditions, we may work with several teachers over the course of our 
practice lives. For the most part, we tend to offer our teachers at least gratitude and dedicated ef- 
fort in exchange for their teaching. Their teaching is meant to help us: to help us get along better 
in our lives and circumstances, to help us feel whole and free, and to help us put an end to the 
ongoing suffering that seems to pervade all our experience. Not only will a good teacher have 
this intention, but they will also cultivate this same intention in oneself towards oneself and oth- 
ers. In the Vajrayana tradition, when we speak of our experience, it is difficult not to invoke our 
lineages and teachers, both because of the intimacy of the relationship between our unfolding 
path and the guru and because of the love and gratitude we feel for them as an extension of our 
own happiness, bliss, and realization. 

I have this sentiment twice over. Certainly I feel it towards my own Dharma teachers, of 
whom there have been several and to whom I bow, but also to several religious traditions which 
have been for me in some sense like lineages: sources of teaching, wisdom, and contemplative 
craft from whom I have sought refuge and guidance. Although I hold love for all of these, the 
following will speak most intimately to my experience as a student and teacher of the Vajrayana 


Buddhist tradition as I have come to understand it. This, of course, means that anything in error 


'! Here I am indebted to the work: Adriana Cavarero, For More Than One Voice: Toward a Philosophy of Vo- 
cal Expression (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2005). 
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is to be attributed to me and not to those who have worked so hard to shape that understanding. 
In gratitude for their help, I bow to the Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha, and to my Gurus in 
their splendor. May all be suitable. 

As we invoke our lineages, Buddhists also invoke for themselves a system of concerns, 
duties, responsibilities, and practices that, in the Vajrayana tradition, are described as intending 
to promote an alchemical transformation of one’s self and one’s body, speech, and mind into 
those of a Buddha. We do this through setting this transformation as our intention, and by under- 
taking the transformation, in turn, in order to promote the well-being of ourselves and others. It 
is in this profound sense that His Holiness the XIVth Dalai Lama has famously said, “My reli- 
gion is kindness.” (It is in this same sense that I intend the “kind words” of this text’s title to de- 
scribe mantra.) Setting this intention as our ultimate concern,” we have taken up that part of the 
Eightfold Path’? taught by the Buddha known as Right Intention or Right Thought. Buddhist ex- 
planations tend to assume that all things originate and unfold from the mind," and so setting our 
intentions clearly is an important part of any practice. If we are clear from the beginning and re- 
main lucid throughout the practice about what we are doing and why, then we are much more 
likely to succeed in that practice. 

Although we might benefit from haphazard discoveries, and there is no sense in which 
practice can avoid lived experience and the spontaneous insights it offers, we gain in skill and 
confidence much more quickly if we understand what is happening with us so that we can be in- 


tentional about cultivating specific forms of attention and relationship. This is why it is helpful to 


” Borrowing the language famously developed in: Paul Tillich, Dynamics of Faith (New York: HarperCollins, 
2001). 

‘3 T know of few works that clearly explain the Eightfold Path as well as: Henepola Gunaratana, Eight Mindful 
Steps to Happiness: Walking the Buddha's Path (Somerville, MA: Wisdom Publications, 2011). 

'4 Chand R. Sirimanne, "The Unique Perspective on Intention (cetand), Ethics, Agency, and the Self in Bud- 
dhism," in Applied Ethics in the Fractured State, ed. B. Grant, J. Drew, and H.E. Christensen (Leeds: Emerald Pub- 
lishing Limited, 2018), 31-44. 


have a teacher, especially in the form of a qualified intimate guru, who can help one gain and 
maintain that lucidity and to offer maps of inner and relational landscapes’ each of us are likely 
to explore in a quest for ultimate liberation.’ 

In the course of my path, I found myself taking on various of these personal and rela- 
tional responsibilities, including serving as a meditation instructor and spiritual director for oth- 
ers. Eventually, I took the vows consistent with those of a householder tantric mantrin, a SoAVEN 
(sngagspa or ngakpa). This was a complex situation for me, as, though I was able to acquire the 
materials and tools necessary to fulfill my vows, I was somewhat isolated from the various com- 
munities in which I participated at that time, and local providers of materials were somewhat 
skeptical of giving access to these to someone who largely appeared to be an outsider. Over time, 
this grew easier as they came to know me, but the challenges of the vows in a volatile urban en- 
vironment were manifold even still. A series of events led me to turn my attention inwards even- 
tually, and so I ceased to perform the role of spiritual director or meditation instructor so that I 
could practice more deeply. I seldom wore my shawl except in the most formal of occasions or 
as a way to honor others in certain circumstances. Although I maintain the vows in almost every 
sense, I do not present myself to the world in ways consistent with tradition for the very reason 
that my healthy relationship with the meaning of that tradition prevents me from feeling comfort- 
able claiming it as my own as a matter of regular public presentation. 

Moreover, my intention in turning inward was to deepen my practice and work through 


some things in it that I needed to understand better about myself and my practice, then to renew 


'S Here I think specifically of the precious maps to the nature of mind provided by the early tradition, as ex- 
plained, for example, in Jianxun Shi, Mapping the Buddhist Path to Liberation: Diversity and Consistency Based on 
the Pali Nikayas and the Chinese Agamas (New York: Springer Nature Singapore, 2021). 

'6 Samaneri Dhammadinna, “Semantics of wholesomeness: Purification of intention and the soteriological func- 
tion of the immeasurables (appamanas) in early Buddhist thought,” in Buddhist Meditative Traditions: Their Origin 
and Development, ed. Kuo-pin Chuang (2014), 51-129. 


my vows and take up the shawl formally again when I felt more capable of honoring them in a 
public way. I used this time also to pursue advanced academic study into the nature of mantra 
through the lens of biosemiotics, asking what it might mean if we take seriously the traditional 
claim that mantras are living agents and how this decolonization of semiotic theory could trans- 
form fundamental semiotic ideologies. At the same time, I undertook comparative cultural re- 
search to understand the ways in which semiotic ideologies may distribute animacy in varying 
ways, and how this impacts on their relational capacities to promote personal and cultural well- 
being. And, of course, I practiced jappa, the repetition of mantra. I became an educator, refining 
my skills in cultural transmission and reproduction, which in turn complimented a comparative 
study of the technical memory arts and semiotic techniques of various cultures. I sought to learn 
how to deploy these newer skills and ideas in spiritual contexts, as well, taking up roles in reli- 
gious education and formation in religious communities, beginning the return trip to personal and 
public fulfillment of my vows. 

By this time, two things had occurred due to my various explorations. The first was that 
my thought had become very influenced by Deleuze and Pierce, and the second was that my own 
understanding of myself and the things I did had changed through learning and ongoing practice. 
Recognizing that I needed to understand all this well before I could renew my role, I decided to 
undertake a kind of homemade habilitation after my doctorate. Although the academic system of 
the United States does not typically recognize the form of habilitation, it nevertheless seemed an 
appropriate kind of exercise to reshape my research into specifically religious and spiritual mat- 
ters. I was aware of the relationships between Deleuze and Whitehead in the literature and that 


Claremont School of Theology, with which I had some intimate familiarity, would be able to 


host such inquiry well. I also knew that it had scholars who would understand the operating met- 
aphor of an habilitation and that the institution was a tremendous place for interfaith dialogue 
and interreligious learning, and so it seemed the correct context in which to once more take up 
the questions I needed to answer for myself. I knew the school to be queer friendly, as well, and 
so I knew that I would likely flourish there. 

This turned out to be true, but not in the way I had anticipated. By the end of my first aca- 
demic year, my life had turned upside down. Among a myriad of events, there were also several 
health scares and health problems one after another. Simultaneously, I began to face unusual but 
related cognitive problems that were just as frightening, even as I came to realize that I am trans, 
which was even more terrifying in many ways. Yet, in the midst of it all, there was the loud, per- 
sistent, even insistent pulse of a call to spiritual service and practical theology that I could not ig- 
nore, even if I didn’t understand at that moment how it could be possible. 

The particular lineage of Tibetan Buddhism in which I am most practiced by far is often 
referred to by the nickname of “the mishap lineage.”'’ Trungpa Rinpoche explains the experi- 
ence indicated by this phrase as one in which the world responds to our intentions: “If you are 
actually in contact with reality, and particularly if you are in control of reality, then you are in 
contact with completely constant mishaps. Because you are in contact and in control, therefore 
the mishaps begin to come to you rather than you bumping into them. They begin to come to you 
constantly. These little things are taking place all the time. Fantastic. Delightful. And it is that 
which makes everything very cheerful.”!® Part of this sense of hospitality for all of life’s experi- 


ences is that it helps us to bring those experiences onto the path and to relate to the world as a 


'7 As described at length in: Chégyam Trungpa, The Mishap Lineage: Transforming Confusion Into Wisdom 
(Boston: Shambhala, 2009). 
'8 Trungpa, Mishap Lineage, 583. 


living wholeness that seeks to express itself in and through our experiences. It also amplifies our 
sense of the living immanence of all things. Just as mantras can be regarded as living agents, so 
too can the various karmic bundles, internal and external, that seek us out in order to find libera- 
tion. 

During this period of personal mishap, there were also wider problems to attend to, as 
well. The Trump era and the pandemic each dealt body blows to my plans and well-being, when 
I suddenly found myself with my husband providing live-in palliative care for my father-in-law 
as he died of cancer. As if the whole thing were a country song no one asked for, beloved pets 
began to die from old age, too. Everything turned and swirled as I felt like every aspect of my 
person was being flushed down a drain. It began to be easy to understand how clinging to exist- 
ence was a less challenging problem to overcome in the face of undesired experience, yet under 
the circumstances this glimpse of the Middle Way tended to encourage a dark nihilism that 
sought excuses to surrender to itself. This was an extremely dangerous and unsustainable situa- 
tion, and yet I had to surrender to it. This offering of generous surrender and self-emptying is the 
“control of reality” Trungpa indicates as the invitation to liberation for self and other. 

Yet this was exactly the problem. I felt as if I were being emptied out, and the practices 
weren’t helping. In fact, they seemed to make things worse. The practices of compassion, self- 
emptying, etc., were leaving me dry, tired, and depressed, and practices meant to work with en- 
hancing our sensitivity to the world and our relationship to it only seemed to produce painful 
states of overwhelm. This was not the transformation desired, and it certainly did not seem liber- 
ating. My training has taught me, though, that if one finds oneself in such a state in practice, one, 
again, should not worry or become perturbed. Instead, it is better to simply allow one’s attention 


to rest with open curiosity so that one can learn from the problem. The problem will often point 


to its own causes and conditions and, sometimes, this is already enough to liberate it. Sometimes 
it’s a bit more complicated than that, but, regardless, the investigation is warranted and neces- 
sary. If what was arriving in my stream of experience was not realization, then I should look at 
what was happening and see what wisdom it offered and what insight I might gain from the dys- 


function. 
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2. A Problem 


This project really began a few years ago, though I didn’t realize until well into it what it 
was. At the age of forty-one, I began the process of identifying my condition as an autistic per- 
son. This was, at first, a haphazard recognition. I had previously, in my role as the head of an of- 
fice dedicated to improving education, worked to include neurodiversity within the concepts, au- 
dience, and staff of the organization. Having left that work to pursue deeper study in theology 
and religion, I found myself reflecting back on these efforts and noting how such concerns 
seemed largely absent from the new conversations in which I was participating. As I considered 
this absence, I began to reflect on the neurodivergent individuals I had encountered, and how so 
many of them seemed straightforwardly normal to me in a way that they apparently didn’t to oth- 
ers. The more I reflected, the more I began to realize that what I sensed was a mutual reflection, 
in the sense that I shared traits and characteristics with them. This began a multi-year process 


919 


that ultimately led to my receiving what is known as a “very late diagnosis”’” of Autism Spec- 


trum Disorder — specifically type I, which was and is known as Asperger’s Syndrome globally, 


0 chosen to 


though experts in the diagnostic field have in the United States, for several reasons, 
fold this previously separate but related diagnosis into the spectrum of conditions known as au- 


tism. 


'° This phrase is used in the literature, describing an experience explored in detail in: Philip Wylie, Very Late 
Diagnosis of Asperger Syndrome (Autism Spectrum Disorder): How Seeking a Diagnosis in Adulthood Can Change 
Your Life (London: Jessica Kingsley Publishers, 2014). 

20 This is mostly related to the biography of the namesake. See: Edith Sheffer, Asperger's Children: The Origins 
of Autism in Nazi Vienna (New York: W.W. Norton, 2018). Also: Chloe Gamlin, “When Asperger's Disorder Came 
Out,” Psychiatria Danubina 29, no. 3 (September 29, 2017): 214-218, PMID: 28953765. And also: Kristine M. 
Kulage, Arlene M. Smaldone, and Elizabeth G. Cohn, “How will DSM-5 affect autism diagnosis? A systematic lit- 
erature review and meta-analysis,” Journal of Autism and Developmental Disorders 44, no. 8 (August 2014):1918- 
32, doi: 10.1007/s 10803-014-2065-2. PMID: 24531932. 
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My neurodivergence is not limited to autism, but, as with a very large number of autis- 
tics,”! includes Attention Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder Type III, which includes a mix of the 
features of both inattentive and hyperactive ADHD (Types I and II, respectively). I have learned 
that I am able to manage the anxiety associated with both my autism and my ADHD through the 
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use of what are known as “stimulating toys,” “stimming toys,” or “stims.” Stimming toys are 
used in support of “stimming,” which has various benefits for all neurotypes,” including neuro- 
typicals,”* for whom stimming behaviors are seldom recognized as such. Besides managing anxi- 
ety, stimming tools, I have found, help me focus, help me maintain a continuous train of thought, 
and aid with the smooth functioning of my short term memory. In this sense, they are not just 
therapeutic, but also serve as a semi-external or cybernetic extension of my cognition. The result 
of such extension has served also to reduce internal cognitive stimming, verbal stimming, etc. 
This is often helpful in circumstances where unmasked neurodivergent traits are not welcome 
(most circumstances), or in which explaining oneself or one’s diagnosis is for whatever reason 
impossible or undesirable. 

One of the most common stimming tools used is known as a “fidget spinner.” This stim- 
ming toy has been around for a long time and is one of the most recognizable and well-known, 
generally speaking. In fact, it is often used by neurotypicals in office environments and the like 
as a way to help manage stress. I have found it to be one of the more helpful and effective stim- 


ming toys for my own use. After using it for a while, I made an interesting discovery. I found 


that, when I wasn’t paying attention, I would spin the fidget spinner in a regular rhythm. This in 


21 Ying Rong et al., "Prevalence of attention-deficit/hyperactivity disorder in individuals with autism spectrum 
disorder: A meta-analysis," Research in Autism Spectrum Disorders 83 (2021): 101759. 

22 Steven K. Kapp, et al., “‘People should be allowed to do what they like’: Autistic adults’ views and experi- 
ences of stimming,” Autism 23, no. 7 (2019): 1782-1792. 

3 Rebecca A. Charlton et al., “‘It feels like holding back something you need to say’: Autistic and Non-Autistic 
Adults accounts of sensory experiences and stimming,” Research in Autism Spectrum Disorders 89 (2021): 101864. 
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itself isn’t unusual or surprising, as the rhythmic stim has a soothing quality. Yet something 
about the rhythm was remarkably familiar. After turning my attention to the rhythm for some 
time, it became apparent that the rhythm I was grooving into spontaneously was almost identical 
to the rhythm of my practice of mantra repetition, or jappa, and specifically, the rhythm I tended 
to fall into when repeating the common mantra Om mani padme hum (Sanskrit: S Afo uel B 
Tibetan: Kor BRS Se). This mantra Om mani padme him is associated with the four-armed Ava- 
lokitesvara (Tibetan: ga-xaq3qs, Chenrezig). From 2005-2007, as part of my time at the Tibetan 
Buddhist retreat center known as The Vajrapani Institute, part of The Foundation for the Preser- 
vation of the Mahayana Tradition, an organization within the Gelug School of Tibetan Bud- 
dhism, I completed a practice centered on the repetition of this mantra 1,100,000 times. While 
not the only mantra repetition practice I engaged in, this was the most extensive by a large meas- 
ure. Most of the other practices I engaged in were those dedicated to Tara. Discovering that the 
rhythm of the Avalokitesvara was ingrained in my body in such a way that it returned as the nat- 


ural rhythm of repetition of an entirely different activity was gratifying. 
§§§ 


Having come to understand this resonance, I sought to explore its presence and meaning. 
My body and instincts were offering something up that I didn’t quite understand, but which 
seemed at the least interesting, if not possibly important. Although I had attended to the repeti- 
tion and to the mantra itself during the practice, despite falling into a natural rhythm I hadn’t 
thought to pay attention to the rhythm itself, or the sense of continuity it offered. I turned to the 


question of the sense of continuity in mantra, discovering that this was most clearly articulated in 
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the Trika tradition of Kashmir Shaivism.” I took it as more than coincidence that not long before 
making this connection, I had begun to study with a dharma teacher who taught out of the Trika 
tradition as part of her instruction, specifically using the teachings of Abhinavagupta as a main 
source.” In this Shaivite tradition, all of reality is understood as an articulated, self-enfolding 
continuum of self-loving ecstatic play, so that the rhythm of mantra is not just a creative expres- 
sion of reality and its capacity for beauty, but also, as an expression of the cosmic desire for total 
fulfillment, a tool that points directly to fundamental reality and the nature of unconditioned 
mind.”° 

Reggie Ray helps us to understand how this sense of continuum is a tantric sensibility. He 
begins by explaining that the tradition of tantra, for all its complexity: “[...] above all, [...] is 
about transformation. It’s about taking the person that we are now, with all of our hopelessness 
and our confusion, and our posturing, and our ambition—all of our aggression, all of our poverty- 
stricken mentality—and transforming that into something rather more awakened and confident 
and compassionate.””’ He then speaks to the basic concept of tantra itself. “Tantra, to begin with, 
means continuity. It comes from a Sanskrit word which means ‘to weave’ and ‘carry a thread 
through a piece of cloth.” What tantra refers to is the underlying thread of sanity that exists 
within each human being.” Here, he argues for a fundamental sense of continuity with ourselves 
and balance within our experience, which, in turn, helps us avoid being overwhelmed by passion 


and aggression, ignorance and delusion. Going further, he explains: 


4 Bettina Baumer, “The Lord of the Heart: Abhinavagupta's Aesthetics and Kashmir Saivism,” Religion and the 
Arts 12, no. 1-3 (2008): 214-229, doi: https://doi.org/10.1163/156852908X27 1033. 

°5 For an introduction to her teaching, see: Shambhavi Sarasvati, The Reality Sutras: Seeking the Heart of Trika 
Shaivism (Portland, ME: Jaya Kula Press, 2018). 

6 Tova Olsson, Yoga and Tantra: History, Philosophy & Mythology (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 2023), 63-73. 

°7 Reginald A. Ray, Buddhist Tantra: Teachings and Practices for Touching Enlightenment with the Body, read 
by Reginald A. Ray (Boulder: Sounds True, 2015), mp3, 11:11:47. 
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Tantra means continuity, and it refers to a continuity of discontinu- 
ity within our habitual life. And by that I mean whatever projects 
we carry on, there always comes an end. Any relationship that we 
have ends eventually. Good health deteriorates eventually. Jobs 
come to an end. Whatever well-being we have comes to an end. So 
there’s always a sense in life that this is a temporary situation. 
Whatever we’re doing is temporary, and the question is: is there 
anything within us that is not temporary? Is there anything that 
goes on and on, through all of the successes and failures, through 
all of the pain and pleasure, through all of the feeling good about 
oneself and feeling terrible? Is there anything that continues? Is 
there anything fundamental and underlying our person? Tantra 
means the continuity of this underlying quality of our life, which is 
our basic state of being. It’s a state that is immensely open, im- 
mensely clear, naturally compassionate, and completely and fully 
awake. 

Most of us spend most of our lives completely unaware that 
there’s a more fundamental dimension to our lives, if we would 
only wake up and only begin to learn how to touch into that funda- 
mental nature, it would change everything. That fundamental na- 
ture is what tantra is referring to. Tantra: continuity, the continuity 
of our basic nature, of our inherent state of being. And the purpose 
of tantric tradition is to enable us to begin to experience life from 
that depth, rather than in terms of one superficial situation after an- 
other.”® 


With this in mind, he explains that this is achieved through “an emphasis on direct experience.” 


In the tantric experience, the whole point of tantra is to develop the 
totality of one’s person. All of one’s senses, all of one’s intelli- 
gence, all of one’s awareness need to be developed and opened and 
refined and matured. This leads to an experience of reality that we 
could call direct experience. It’s experience that is not mediated 
through concepts. It’s direct. It’s naked. And, in direct experience, 
there is a feeling of fulfillment. When we experience things 
through concepts, which most of us do for most of our lives, every- 


8 Ray, Buddhist Tantra. 
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thing seems kind of watered down, habitual, and routine and famil- 
iar, and uninteresting. On the other hand, when we learn how to 
work from a deeper part of our being, we experience life with a 
kind of rawness and nakedness that may be terrifying. It may be 
compelling. But it is utterly fulfilling.” 


Finally, he explains that the tantric tradition includes an “emphasis on the body” as a vehicle for 


our liberation. 


We live in a culture that is phenomenally, remarkably, extraordi- 
narily disembodied. [...] We live largely in terms of our heads. Our 
heads are our house, our palace, and our entire world is composed 
of all the servants and all of the masters running around in our 
head. But we have little or no sense of our bodies. This causes tre- 
mendous dislocation in our sense of being human. We feel no con- 
nection to our world, we feel little connection to other people, we 
make ourselves ill, and we lose all of the wisdom that is continu- 
ally arising in our body. [...] Within the tantric tradition, the body 
is the temple of enlightenment. [...W]ithin the body are all of the 
power and the compassion and the wisdom of enlightenment. If we 
know how to explore our body, if we know how to sense our phys- 
ical person, then that is virtually the same thing as the realization 
that the tantra talks about.*° 


This relationship to the body is no different than our relationship with the world as a whole, 
which tantra also seeks to explore, open, and ripen in the same way, “awakening us to the world 


that we live in.” 


In our modern, industrial, consumeristic society, we take the exter- 
nal world for granted—the world of nature, the world of animals, 
the world of the environment—and we tend to look at it really as a 
dead piece of rotting flesh that just is there for our consumption. 


° Ray, Buddhist Tantra. 
3° Ray, Buddhist Tantra. 
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From the tantric perspective, the entire world is alive, vibrant, and 
intelligent. It’s said that the buddhanature exists in all things. [...] 
The rivers, the mountains, the atmosphere, trees, animals, the en- 
tire world that we live in is alive, and, to the extent that we make a 
relationship with it, we become human beings.*! 


As Reggie had long tried to communicate to me when I worked with him as my main teacher, the 
body turns out to be an extremely important teacher, if we learn to hear its messages.*? It draws 
us deeply into self-relationship and experiential depth, and, through a profound embodiment, into 
a recognition of the continuity of self and other, of all existence, as a direct phenomenological 
reality generously offering itself to awareness as a fundamental thread that is carried through the 
cloth and textures of our experience. In such inward depth and cosmic relationship, we come to a 
fullness of humanity that hardly seems commonly human to us anymore. 

Sandra Ingerman expresses a similar sentiment in describing her understanding of the 


shamanic worldview. 


In the world of shamanism, everything that exists on the 
planet is connected to a web of life as one living organism. [... 
T]he web of life is a weaving of living creatures who all contribute 
to, are impacted by, and are energetically reshaped by our inten- 
tions, thoughts, words, daydreams, and states of consciousness. 
You can create positive outcomes for all in the web of life by 
bringing the sacred into your everyday life with ceremony.*? 


If we turn our attention to ourselves only, we only reap the benefits for ourselves, based on our 


own immediate capacities and powers, but if we turn our attention to the cosmos as a whole, we 


3! Ray, Buddhist Tantra. 

? This theme is explored at length in: Reginald A. Ray, Touching Enlightenment: Finding Realization in the 
Body (Boulder: Sounds True, 2014). 

33 Sandra Ingerman, The Book of Ceremony: Shamanic Wisdom for Invoking the Sacred in Everyday Life (Boul- 
der: Sounds True, 2018), 10. 
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begin to participate in a general and interlinking system of providence, amplifying our desire, 
power, and engagement through mutualistic reverberations of dependent origination and synergy 


with the beneficent goals of the cosmos as a whole to flourish and see its parts flourish. 


§§§ 


Alain Daniélou has pointed to an intimate relationship between rhythm and body in the 
practice of mantra that builds on both mainstream tradition and tantric perspectives. As he ex- 


plains: 


Although most mantras—verbal formulations enabling com- 
munication with the invisible—are monosyllabic, some are not. 
These longer mantras are based on chandas, poetic meters, which 
correspond to falas, the rhythmic formulas of music.... According 
to their numerical characteristics, meters correspond to yantras, ge- 
ometric formulas of magic diagrams, as well as to the harmonic ra- 
tios of ragas (musical modes) and talas (rhythms). Repeating them 
leads to the attainment of an ecstatic state and evokes the nature 
and presence of supernatural beings. All rites are based on a chan- 
dra-yantra-mudra (word-diagram-gesture) combination. 

In sacred poetry, esoteric knowledge is transmitted through 
the chandas. The apparent meaning of the words is not necessarily 
their true meaning, which remains secret. The essence of poetry— 
whether sacred or profane-lies in its ambiguity, in its multiplicity 
of meanings.... [A]ll traditional knowledge is transmitted through 
chandas.... In all civilizations belonging to the oral tradition, 
bards—who are in some way living books, and thereby possess 
magic powers—chant poetry.... Chanda structures, which are paral- 
lel to those of the yantras and svaras (musical notes), reflect cos- 
mic order and facilitate communication between different states of 
being. Rites do not exist without sacred formulas, without magical 
texts versified according to the rules of poetic meter.*4 


34 Alain Daniélou, Shiva and the Primordial Tradition: From the Tantras to the Science of Dreams (Rochester, 
VT: Inner Traditions/Bear, 2006), 64-65. 
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In some ways, this relationship between body and mantra was a wonderful discovery, yet 
in other ways I found myself experiencing a mixture of frustration and terrified horror. The hor- 
ror came from the fact that I had missed something so very fundamental and important about my 
practice, so that in some sense I felt like I was beginning again after years of working with the 
relevant forms. I was also frustrated, as my nose was being rubbed directly in the part of my 
teachers’ teachings that I had tried to run away from or ignore. This was that, at the deepest level, 
meditation, and especially the tantric forms I favored, were at least as much about the body as 
they were about the mind, and probably much more so. The sense of horror came to me in two 
specific ways. 

Firstly, I was horrified in that I was going to have to engage with the work I wanted to 
move forward with through my body. My relationship with my body has been a complex issue 
throughout my life, even more than in the ways identified by Reggie Ray above. In the first 
place, I suffer from physical disability that is likely due to comorbid conditions related to autism. 
This resulted, when I was a child, in a relationship to exercise and physical fitness that left me on 
the receiving end of unpleasantness from both peers and adults, resulting eventually in painful 
body dysmorphic disorder and a rejection sensitivity disorder that is heavily tied to body image. 
As aresult, I have lived most of my life in ways that have been alienated from and resistant to 
any real sense of embodiment. Relating to my body often led to extreme anxiety, even to the 
point of severe panic attacks. This was compounded by the complexities of living life as a gay 
man, which life tends often to lead to problematic self-image and self-relations. 

Secondly, although I have lived most of my life as a gay man, having come out in my 
early teens, I recognized some years ago that the reality of my experience is not that of a cis man. 


Indeed, had my opportunities and upbringing been different, and especially if I had been raised at 
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the current moment rather than in the period during which I was raised, I would most likely have 
grown up to be a trans woman. As is the case for so many, especially of my own and older gener- 
ations, a full transition, social or physical, is not entirely possible in my circumstances. That said, 
I have found my way to an acceptance of the realities of my experience and person that allows 
me to comfortably claim a nonbinary identity, privately and publicly. 

Daniélou is again helpful in shaping an understanding of the relationship between nonbi- 
nary gendered form and the divine. He points to the common presence of same-sex relationships 
in the South Asian traditions, and how these take place between humans, as well as between di- 
vine beings, so that we can understand that both nature and divinity exceed cisheteronormative 
patterns. There is more give and play involved. Indeed, even reproduction is not limited to 
cisheterosexual interactions, as we see Skanda, the god of beauty, for example, being born 
through a complex process involving oral sex between Shiva and Agni, a fertilization of Shiva’s 
sperm from this union by the Ganges, which was itself created as Shiva’s emission, and the sur- 
rogacy, achieved through anal reception, of the Pleiades. Ganesh was similarly born from Parva- 
thi without cisheterosexual copulation. Shiva also gave birth to a son through Vishnu, the great 
deity Ariharaputtiran, to whom even Indra bowed.*° 

Going further, Daniélou explains that a neutral or third gender is understood to be most 
like the primordial forms of divinity, as it exceeds the bifurcation and duality of the male-female 


binary. Quoting Mircea Eliade, he argues: 


Because they evoke the primordial hermaphrodite, any sex- 
ually ambiguous being is of a sacred nature, whether they are phys- 
ically or only instinctually intersexual. Every bisexual being can be 
considered as an emanation of the god’s transcendent aspect. The 
hermaphrodite, the homosexual, and the transvestite thus have a 


35 Daniélou, Shiva and the Primordial Tradition, 40-42. 
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symbolic value and are deemed to be privileged beings, images of 
the Ardhanarishvara. By virtue of this, they are considered to bring 
good luck and play a special role in magic and Tantric rites, as also 
in shamanism. 

This magical aspect of intersexuality is found in all ancient 
civilizations.... Among shamans, divinatory powers are connected 
with bisexuality. “The final aim of Tantrism is to reunite the two 
polar principles Shiva and Shakti in our own bodies.... Initiatic an- 
drogyny is not always marked by an operation as among the Aus- 
tralians. In many cases, it is hinted at by dressing the boys as girls 
and vice-versa the girls as boys.... Homosexual practices, wit- 
nessed in various initiation ceremonies, can probably be explained 
by a similar belief, i.e., that neophytes, during their initiatic in- 
struction, embody both sexes.” 

Divine androgyny can be evoked as a sadhana, a method of 
spiritual realization. Some mystics seek to unite with the god they 
worship by becoming a woman, dressing and living as such.°° 


As trans historian Kit Heyam points out, it is important for a contemporary individual not to nec- 
essarily claim strict identity with such historical scenarios. Indeed, one can find similar motiva- 
tions differently expressed and vice versa, as well as different value patterns and weights in- 
volved in comparisons. Moreover, we often do not have the specific voices of historical people 
to dialogue with about such comparisons. Heyam also points out that there is no intrinsic sacred- 
ness necessarily in any given tradition associated with any particular gender presentation, and it 
is possible to see a third gender as falsely exceptional in a culture and therefore needing “sacred” 
justification when it does not. It may be there in a culture, or it may be that people with experi- 
ences similar to those we would call trans may ultimately be treated as sacred because of their 
journey of discovery and transformation. But neither of this is a necessary model that should be 


assumed. That said, though, there is some value in looking at history with a “trans gaze” that 


36 Daniélou, Shiva and the Primordial Tradition, 42-43. 
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helps us recognize commonalities. Citing the work of Hil Malatino, Heyam describes an ““‘irre- 
ducible alterity’ of people in the past: the fact that some histories of gender are not possible to 
map onto or relate to the way people experience today.”*’ Yet we can find some sense of connec- 
tion with the other of the past and present, recognizing that there are ways in which we find a 


“slant rhyme” with our own situation. 


They are histories of gender not being binary, fixed, or tied to the 
body. They show there have always been people who disrupt these 
norms, and there have always been societies in which they aren’t 
norms at all. These people might not be like me, and I might not be 
able to speak of them, even equivocally, as trans people, but they 
are people I can relate to nonetheless.** 


And in such relationship, we find a deeper humanity that allows us to understand possibilities, to 
explore alternative concepts and expressions, and to challenge our own circumstances. One, of 
course, needs to be mindful not to appropriate the other’s as one’s own, but rather to allow for 
dialogue and comparison that can empower, embolden, and suggest for us newly creative and 
transformative means and ends. Indeed, in the divine exemplars given, we find the suggestion 
that the nonbinary person is made in the image of the divine itself. 

Despite this, an important part of the experience of this nonbinary identity for me—having 
grown up in a cisheteropatriarchal culture that seeks to describe my way of being as an error, 
mistake, or perversion—is living with strong gender dysphoria. This has wrapped its tentacles 
around my other body issues in ways that are difficult to describe and nearly impossible to disen- 
tangle. The horror I have described further presses into the flesh of this wound, so that the idea of 


using a body from which I am so immensely alienated is doubly horrified, yet forced into a deep 


37 Kit Heyam, Before We Were Trans: A New History of Gender (New York: Basic Books, 2022), 221. 
38 Heyam, Before We Were Trans, 224-225. 
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confrontation. 

There is a demographic reality at play here, which is that there is significant mutual 
overrepresentation between the autistic community and the queer community.*? There is also an 
overlap in the history of medical regard for the two communities, such that models of conversion 
therapy have been favored at one time for both communities, with the autistic community still 
largely at the mercy of such forms of torture and malfeasance.*° Indeed, this mutuality of catego- 
ries describes an intersectional location*! occupied by large numbers of people, and the size and 
common experiences and needs have given rise to a political ontological movement seeking, in 
allyship with similarly situated medicalized minorities, to assert that this is not the presence of 
disease, malformation, and monstrosity, but is rather a representation of human diversity in all its 
complexity and forms of difference. Specifically, the movement that describes the intersectional 
location*” of queerness and neurodivergence has come to adopt a rhetoric of neuroqueerness, 
largely autobiographical“ and autoethnographic® in its discursive forms,*° or else something 
closely akin.*7 


This text is obviously somewhat similar to its rhetorical peers in that it represents a kind 


39 Varun Warrier et al., "Elevated rates of autism, other neurodevelopmental and psychiatric diagnoses, and au- 
tistic traits in transgender and gender-diverse individuals," Nature Communications 11, no. 1 (2020): 3959. 
40 Margaret F. Gibson and Patty Douglas, "Disturbing behaviours: Ole Ivar Lovaas and the queer history of au- 
tism science," Catalyst: Feminism, Theory, Technoscience 4, no. 2 (2018): 1-28. 
41 Meredith R. Maroney and Sharon G. Horne, “‘Tuned into a different channel’: Autistic transgender adults’ 
experiences of intersectional stigma," Journal of Counseling Psychology 69, no. 6 (2022): 761-774. 
# Austin Gerhard Oswald, Shéar Avory, and Michelle Fine, “Intersectional expansiveness borne at the neu- 
roqueer nexus,” Psychology & Sexuality 13, no. 5 (2022): 1122-1133. 
4 See: Walker, Neuroqueer Heresies. 
“4 Naomi Lawson Jacobs, “Speaking With Us, Not For Us: Neurodiversity, Theology and Justice," Journal of 
Disability & Religion 27, no. 4 (2023): 1-22. 

4 Justine E. Egner, “‘The disability rights community was never mine’: Neuroqueer disidentification,” Gender 
& Society 33, no. 1 (2019): 123-147. 

46 See: M. Remi Yergeau, Authoring Autism: On Rhetoric and Neurological Queerness (Durham: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 2018). 

47 See: Joanne Limburg, Letters To My Weird Sisters: On Autism and Feminism (London: Atlantic Books, 
2021). 
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of neuroqueer autobiography or autoethnography, even if limited in scope. Yet my goal is some- 
what more than simply the expression of a social location. It is also to express and interpret that 
location in the light of theological understanding and dharmic traditions. This is already to indi- 
cate a preference for the “social model” of disability, wherein autism, ADHD, and other forms of 
disability are understood to be natural variations in the human form and condition that become 
disabilities as such in relation to specific collective behaviors, social constructs, built environ- 
ments, etc.*® This model, not entirely without controversy, attempts to convey and preserve, 
among other things, the basic humanity and moral relevance of the disabled to the discourses and 
activities on which it impacts. John Swinton argues for a similar perspective in stating that “Dis- 
ability is much more than something that is contained within your own body. It is also deter- 
mined and defined by the place in which your body is located.””” This is a fundamentally rela- 
tional view that also makes possible the liberationist view that not only values the individual as a 
morally relevant human being, but also invokes an ontological politics and cosmopolitics that 
makes such valuation possible in the first place. This links the ontological politics of the social 
disability model to a posthumanism bound up with the revaluation of all values.°° Such a view 
does not consider the individual as constituted solely as an internal self or self-appropriation, but 
also as one who is bound up with an ecological and relational divinity that may experience life as 
possessed of duties, responsibilities, and forms of flourishing that may perhaps also include “a 
series of vocations that we fulfill over time,” rather than a singular essence given a fixed, objec- 


tive status. Such dynamism in life is worthy of examination through biography and ethnography, 


48 Mike Oliver, “The social model of disability: thirty years on,” Disability & Society 28, no. 7 (2013): 1024- 
1026. 

# John Swinton, Walking with Jesus in Strange Places (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2022), 12. 

© Stefan Herbrechter, Posthumanism: A Critical Analysis (New York: Bloomsbury Academic, 2013), 31-33. 
See also: Thomas H. Brobjer, Nietzsche's 'Ecce Homo' and the Revaluation of All Values: Dionysian Versus Chris- 
tian Values (New York: Zed Books, 2021). 
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more than it would be if it could be reduced to an object of sociology or phenomenological in- 
vestigations. 

Based on such a view, Swinton is able to generalize to a dynamic view which can claim 
that “There is inevitably an element of context and to an extent, autobiography within all theolo- 
gies.”°! The narrative of biography and ethnography takes on a reflexive quality that is methodo- 


logically important, both as a matter of form and as a matter of epistemological honesty. 


Reflexivity is a crucial tool for the qualitative researcher, but it is 
also a vital skill for the theologian. To be aware of the impact of 
our personal narratives and the complexities of our personal and 
corporate location and histories on the decisions we make, and the 
theological constructions we create, helps us to avoid constructing 
theology, and ultimately God, in our own image. Theological re- 
flexivity helps us to be open to the possibility that we may be 
wrong (intellectual humility), that theology is always best done 
with an awareness of one’s inner world (one’s personal story, im- 
plicit biases and inner temptations), and the world around us (cul- 
ture, context, world view and so forth), and how these things im- 
pact upon the work we are engaged with. The posture, position and 
imagination of the theologian is of great importance.>” 


Swinton makes the claim that theology is not about knowing things about God, but rather it is a 
way of knowing God—a more direct, immanent form of knowledge bound up with a certain sense 
of direct revelation. Knowing God in this sense is a practice, much like the practices of medita- 
tion, prayer, and contemplation, suggesting an intrinsic link between the Practical Theology 
given ground by Swinton through this perspective and the work of spiritual formation and con- 


templative ministry. To the extent that Practical Theology is articulated as a formal discipline 


5! Swinton, Walking with Jesus, 31. 
>? Swinton, Walking with Jesus, 33-34. 
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with intellectual content, “the intellectual task of coming to know things about God has a neces- 
sary corollary in the practice of knowing God. The practical quest for revelation sees knowledge 
of God emerging also from and within the actions we perform.”** 

Combining these various insights, Swinton proposes a methodological approach to Prac- 
tical Theology he calls Theological Ethnography. Such an approach “seeks to generate a theolog- 
ical attitude towards empirical methods that views them as participants in the theological 
quest.”>* This mode of inquiry “is both theological and empirical without being correlational.” 
By this, Swinton argues for a posthumanistic mode that does not seek to correlate history and so- 
cial scientific research with theology, but rather understands these as taking place within a “Cre- 
ated order” that is intrinsically related to God, and therefore always already productive of content 
that is salient to theological interests and concerns. “In this way Theological Ethnography in a 
sense re-enchants the world, assuming that God’s work is not confined to history or the realm of 
the religious.”° This does not exempt it from the standards of modern inquiry, since, besides be- 
ing reflexive in the way described above, Swinton also requires that Theological Ethnography 
“like all theology, should be critical, dialogical and intellectually humble.”>’ Indeed, the humility 
of the undertaking includes a proper understanding of the role and value of the results of the 


method. 


The theology that is learned through this process is not simply re- 
turned to the academy and assessed by what we think we have al- 
ready come to know via intellectual theological reflection (alt- 
hough exploring issues around orthodoxy is an important part of 
the process). The exegesis of Christian life is granted a degree of 


%3 Swinton, Walking with Jesus, 42. 
4 Swinton, Walking with Jesus, 54. 
> Swinton, Walking with Jesus, 54. 
%6 Swinton, Walking with Jesus, 55. 
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autonomy with the possibility of illuminating and enlightening our 
understanding of who God is and what such knowledge means for 
the practice of knowing God within both church and world.°® 


To the extent that this represents a kind of “theology as it is lived out and lived into,” this is a 
“living theology.”°? 

In the reflexive senses described above, it is evident that, just in the way that Swinton has 
argued that all theology is autobiographical or autoethnographic, so we can also recognize that 
Theological Ethnography is, particularly in the context of disability, furthered by extending it to 
a concept of Theological Autoethnography: exploring the modes and experiences of direct reve- 
lation and immanence in the lives and spiritual practices of those individuals with disabilities— 
and, perhaps, other social and biological differences that separate them in some way from rele- 
vant normativities. This certainly seems to suggest Theological Autoethnography as an appropri- 
ate model for investigating queer and neuroqueer experience and its theological possibilities. 
This would represent an extension of ideas and frameworks that “queers” and “neuroqueers” the 
involved methods, as well as being simply the application of the methods to such content. Draw- 
ing on the important work of Valerie Saiving, Nikki Young argues for the use of experience as a 
methodological approach that constitutes a “queering” of theological work. Queering, Young 


claims, “inspires a troubling—or queering—of the lenses through which we read experiences, 


contexts, and intersections”: 


Such a queering furthers the work that Saiving began in 
1960. It forces theologians and ethicists to name the substantive 
inaccuracy and moral inadequacy of some of the normative appa- 


8 Swinton, Walking with Jesus, 57. 
» Swinton, Walking with Jesus, 56. 
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ratuses operative in theology and ethics. Queering the naming pro- 
cess highlights the mechanisms that create and/or perpetuate un- 
derstandings of difference and experience. It also deconstructs the 
logics and frameworks operating within old and new theological 
and ethical concepts. Furthermore, it dismantles the dynamics of 
power and privilege persisting among diverse subjectivities. 

One of the most important features of experience as a 
method is its ability to both illustrate and dismantle the relationship 
between normativity and the frameworks of power operating 
within and among different groups of people.°° 


Philip Clayton and Kirianna Florez have argued for a conception of queering that represents a 
disruption of binaries and an explosion of continua of experiences across boundaries. They pro- 
pose thinking gender fluidity as a grounding metaphor and rhetorical tool to explore, and theo- 


rize fluidity of this sort 


as a model for an ethical space in which the dichotomous either/or, 
us/them gives way to multiple continua of lived experiences that 
command equal respect and empathy. In the end, gender fluidity— 
the fluid movement across sexual and gender differences that “‘can- 
not be crossed and must be crossed’—becomes not only a model for 
one field but a core of a way of being in the world.°! 


The queer modeling and model of queering they propose can be extended to take into account 
neuroqueer experience and perspectives in ways that are, again, methodologically reflexive and 
self-liberating. As Nick Walker says in explaining the idea of a neuroqueer critique as a “post- 


essentialist articulation,” 


© Thelathia “Nikki” Young, “Queering ‘The Human Situation,’” Journal of Feminist Studies in Religion 28, no. 
1 (2012): 126-131, doi:10.2979/jfemistudreli.28.1.126. 

6! Philip Clayton and Kirianna Florez, “Both/And: Science, Religion, and the Queering of Identity,” in Unset- 
tling Science and Religion: Contributions and Questions from Queer Studies, ed. Lisa Stenmark and Whitney Bau- 
man (New York: Lexington Books, 2018), 33. 
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Neuroqueer is not a mere synonym for neurodivergent, or for neu- 
rodivergent identity combined with queer identity. Neuroqueer is 
active subversion of both neuronormativity and heteronorma-tivity. 
Neuroqueer is intentional noncompliance with the demands of nor- 
mative performance. Neuroqueer is choosing to actively engage 
with one’s potentials for neurodivergence and queerness, and the 
intersections and synergies of those potentials. Neuroqueer is about 
recognizing the fundamentally entwined nature of cognition, gen- 
der, and embodiment, and also about treating cognition, gender, 
and embodiment as fluid and customizable, and as canvases for on- 
going creative experimentation. 

Neuroqueer transcends essentialist identity politics not only 
by treating identity as fluid and customizable, but also by being 
radically inclusive. Neuroqueering is something anyone can poten- 
tially do, and there are infinite possible ways to do it and infinite 
possible ways to be transformed by it. The term neuroqueer points 
to a horizon of creative possibility with which anyone can choose 
to engage.” 


As a verb, “neuroqueering” amplifies itself into an active process that simultaneously subverts 
and constructs in a continuous horizon of creative expression, reconfiguration, and liberative crit- 
ical transfiguration. Indeed, Walker says that she has “‘always seen it as a verb first, and an adjec- 
tive second”.®? Given the complexity of the concept and the dynamic range of the critical en- 
gagements it is meant to represent, she puts forward a definition that is meant to demonstrate the 
various ways in which the verb can be appropriately used, though the list is meant as a generative 
prompt, rather than a limitation, for the creative understanding of the person using the rhetoric. 
The definition is constituted as a list of eight potential ways to use the verb. From that list, the 


following seem most salient to the production of a Neuroqueer(-ing) Theological Autoethnogra- 


phy: 


6 Walker, Neuroqueer Heresies, 124-125. 
63 Walker, Neuroqueer Heresies, 112-113. 
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1. Being both neurodivergent and queer, with some degree of con- 
scious awareness and/or active exploration around how these two 
aspects of one’s being entwine and interact (or are, perhaps, mutu- 
ally constitutive and inseparable). 

2. Embodying and expressing one’s neurodivergence in ways that 
also queer one’s performance of gender, sexuality, ethnicity, 
and/or other aspects of one’s identity. 

3. Engaging in practices intended to undo and subvert one’s own 
cultural conditioning and one’s ingrained habits of neuronormative 
and heteronormative performance, with the aim of reclaiming 
one’s capacity to give more full expression to one’s uniquely weird 
potentials and inclinations. [...] 

5. Approaching, embodying, and/or experiencing one’s neurodi- 
vergence as a form of queerness (e.g., in ways that are inspired by, 
or similar to, the ways in which queerness is understood and ap- 
proached in Queer Theory, Gender Studies, and/or queer activism). 
6. Producing literature, art, scholarship, and/or other cultural arti- 
facts that foreground neuroqueer experiences, perspectives, and 
voices. [...] 

8. Working to transform social and cultural environments in order 
to create spaces and communities— and ultimately a society— in 
which engagement in any or all of the above practices is permitted, 
accepted, supported, and encouraged.“ 


Circling back to Swinton, we find him discussing the building up of a religious commu- 


nity that is neuroqueering, both in its practices and impact on the wider social world. 


Despite all of the challenges, I remain optimistic about the future 
of the church universal, as long as it remains faithful to its task to 
care for strangers, love the outcast and offer hospitality to those 
who face fear and anxiety in what is often a deeply inhospitable 
world. The key of course is love. 


This leads him to hope for the acceptance of “strange community” and its members, such that 


64 Walker, Neuroqueer Heresies, 114-115. 
5 Swinton, Walking with Jesus, 81. 
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people who embody forms of neurodiversity that seem to diverge from neurotypical society’s 
norms are not only permitted to exist, but embraced and appreciated. Citing John 15:15, in which 
Jesus renames his disciples as “friends,” Swinton argues that such an “act of renaming” is at the 


core of the practice of knowing God. 


The friendships of Jesus are not based on similarity between peo- 
ple. They are not based on an exchange of social goods wherein 
like attracts like [....] Importantly and somewhat prophetically, 
contrary to what we often assume, Jesus did not sit with those on 
the margins of society. Rather, he moved the margins. [...] God 
was ‘on the margins’ shifting the centre and offering friendship.© 


This approach to Practical Theology helps undo the “narrowing of personhood” that “is the es- 


sence of stigma.” 


Stigma is the enemy of community and the destroyer of the possi- 
bility of friendship. The fact that people have a name, a history, 
that they love, cry, have hopes and dreams for now and the future 
is reduced to a thin description of what people think other people 
should be like. A phenomenological approach helps us to get past 
thin descriptions and move towards thick descriptions which really 
see people in all of their complexity. [...] Qualitative research 
methods have been important in allowing people with intellectual 
disabilities to talk for themselves about issues relating to spiritual- 
ity.°” 


In this way, a Neuroqueering Theological Autoethnography is a kind of “theological advocacy” 


that is an “enabling and empowering [of] people to participate in the theological conversation.” 


Advocacy involves speaking out on behalf of another individual or 


6 Swinton, Walking with Jesus, 48-49. 
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a group of individuals who cannot speak directly for themselves in 
a way that represents their best interests. Theological advocacy 
means using one’s theological skills and knowledge to enable peo- 
ple to be accurately represented within the theological discourse 
and the practices of the church.® 


Taking up the arguments of Stephen Post, Swinton proposes that, in particular, a neuroqueering 


approach reveals the need for a critique of “hypercognitive society.” 


Hypercognition occurs when an individual or a society places more 
emphasis on issues relating to intellect, reason, productivity, com- 
petitiveness and power than on things like love, community, good 
relationship and human flourishing. In a world that has come to 
worship the intellect, having a condition within which the intellec- 
tual acuity is either not present or is slipping away has a very sharp 
and negative cultural connotation. [...] Theological advocacy 
stands against such destructive views and seeks to present an alter- 
native both in terms of theory and practice. It’s not a matter of 
speaking for people in a kind of paternalistic way. It’s about speak- 
ing against theologies and structures that deliberately or otherwise 
cause harm and misrepresent God and the nature of human be- 
ings. 


Swinton’s particular case is made with dementia and schizophrenia in mind, and so we can see 
that the addition of autism and ADHD to his perspective has the effect of neuroqueering an al- 
ready neuroqueering perspective. Neither autism nor ADHD necessarily imply or require impair- 
ment or disability with regard to intellectual acuity, and yet they do present forms of cognitive 


difference that challenge, disrupt, and transform norms in ways that bear a critical and ethical 


68 Swinton, Walking with Jesus, 73. 
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charge. Neuroqueer theological advocacy is, then, not constructive, but rather perpetually decon- 
structive and reconstructive, asking us to shift from a mere essentialist grounding of political on- 
tology to a cosmopolitical engagement with the openly generative groundlessness of existence 
that sees Practical Theology as a form of creative advancement, both for individuals themselves 


and for the relationships, communities, mutualistic bonds, and solidarities they form. 
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3. A Possible Response 


Having come to a place where I recognized the relationship between my various forms of 
anxiety, dysmorphia, and dysphoria, and the way that these issues, related to my neuroqueerness, 
were relieved in part by the use of fidget spinners, I began to investigate the relationship between 
mantra and embodiment in a real way by way of the use of them. In particular, it struck me as 
perhaps helpful to have a fidget spinner that itself included the mantra in a written or engraved 
form. My thought was that this would unite symbolically the various threads of practice I was 
engaging. In particular, I had in mind the idea that the written form of mantras are often consid- 
ered in some sense equivalent to their spoken forms. Moreover, the written forms are often used 
instrumentally for the purposes of blessing in the Vajrayana tradition—for example, in the form of 
prayer flags, where the written mantra and other images or diagrams are placed on a piece of wo- 
ven cloth. This cloth is then placed so that the wind can blow across it, carrying an impression of 
the mantra, etc., with it as it moves through the sky, presumably toward the divinities, etc., to 
whom they are dedicated or intended. 

Scholar and neo-shamanic practitioner Robert Moss points out that the prayer flags are 
called “windhorse” in Tibetan. This is actually something of a confusion, as the true name for a 


prayer flag is dar-Icog (Tib. «x&q, flagstaff or turret-cloth), with the idea of a windhorse being a 


kind of metonymy naming a specific imprint on certain types of such flags. Citing the work of 


70 


Samten Karmay”, he describes the ways in which rlung ta (Tib. a"), or windhorse, has a more 


original meaning associated with well-being and good fortune, so that one might speak of rlung 


7 See Samten G. Karmay, “The Wind-Horse and the Well-Being of Man,” in Proceedings of the International 
Seminar on the Anthropology of Tibet and the Himalaya: September 21-28 1990 at the Ethnographic Museum of the 
University of Zurich, ed. Charles Ramble and Martin Brauen (Ziirich: Volkerkundemuseum der Universitat Ziirich, 
1993), 150-157. 
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ta dar ba or rlung ta rgud pa-increase or decrease of windhorse, respectively.’’ Acknowledging 
that the idea of windhorse is common throughout Central Asia, we can also identify similar terms 
from Mongolian Buryat, hiimori, and Old Turkic, Riizgaar Tayi. Moss calls such vocabulary 
“shaman talk, and the best shaman talk I know.””” This, of course, makes sense given that the re- 
gion is home to our modern understanding of shamanism, and even the word itself. 

Another neo-shamanic practitioner, Sandra Ingerman, describes the relevance of shaman- 
ism to modern life in a way that is reminiscent of the way Reggie Ray describes a relevance for 
tantric traditions. The combination of tantra and shamanic tradition is a very large part of what 
one discovers in the Vajrayana traditions, ’* suggesting that the Vajrayana may have a particular 
relevance as a liberative mode with regard to contemporary personhood and society. Ingerman 
cites in particular the ways in which ritual practice, so much more valued in the Vajrayana tradi- 
tion than in other Buddhist vehicles, is a profound element of the shamanic worldview. The con- 
cept of ceremony or ritual” is so fundamental as to come to be synonymous in some sense with 


shamanic practice as a whole. 


™ Robert Moss, Dreaming the Soul Back Home: Shamanic Dreaming for Healing and Becoming Whole (No- 
vato, CA: New World Library, 2012), 146. 

” Moss, Dreaming the Soul Back Home, 145. 

® We can note here that Daniélou would argue that the Vajrayana is in some sense a Buddhist Shaivism, just as 
Buddhism itself is a kind of Jain-influenced anti- Vedic or Vedic reform movement: Alain Daniélou, Shiva and the 
Primordial Tradition, 10. Examining Buddhist traditions in Tibet and the traditions of Kashmiri tantra, particularly 
in the lineages that come together under Trika, one cannot help but see this as true to a great extent. Though not the 
only thread woven into the Tibetan milieu, it is a significant one. Christian Wedemeyer seems nervous about this 
claim, arguing that it is from an over-reading of Sanderson that we get the idea, which is only confirmed by Sander- 
son later: Christian K. Wedemeyer, Making Sense of Tantric Buddhism: History, Semiology, and Transgression in 
the Indian Traditions (New York: Columbia University Press, 2014), 152-169. Reading semiologically, if not at- 
tending to the explicit theosemiotic thought in the traditions in question, one cannot deny an intimate relationship. 

™ T am using the terms ceremony and ritual as largely interchangeable for the purposes at hand. However, Inger- 
man, who is more concerned with practical work than I am here, prefers to distinguish the terms. One element of the 
distinction is repetition, and the other the aim. “A ceremony is performed to ask for a specific outcome, and alt- 
hough it might need to be repeated, it tends to be performed at a specific time for a specific intention. Many people 
perform the same ritual on a regular basis, whereas a ceremony changes over time. [...]. If I perform forest bathing 
daily, that is a ritual. If I design a shamanic event to honor the trees that bring healing to me, that is a ceremony.” 
Ingerman, The Book of Ceremony, 22. Ingerman, along with coauthor Hank Wesselman, complicate the ideas of rit- 
ual and ceremony in Chapter 5 of their text: Sandra Ingerman and Hank Wesselman, Awakening to the Spirit World: 
The Shamanic Path of Direct Revelation (Boulder: Sounds True, 2010), 89-110. 
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Using the ancient power of ceremony, shamans move be- 
yond ordinary thinking. And working beyond the tangible world, 
shamans see disharmonious energetic patterns that need to be re- 
balanced to improve people’s health and the health of the planet. 
By receiving guidance from the helping spirits, shamans learn to 
restore harmonious energies through the mysterious healing power 
of ceremony. Every shamanic journey a shaman takes, every heal- 
ing method a shaman works with, is considered a ceremony.” 


Like tantra, this tradition seeks to bring forward a direct relationship between self and other, be- 
tween cosmos and person, between awareness and experience. Like tantra, shamanism carries an 
ambiguous relationship to theistic viewpoints, looking instead to the fulfillment of one’s own 


natural being as a source of revelation, well-being, and benefit. 


Shamanism is a practice of direct revelation. This means 
shamans receive guidance from their own inner wisdom, com- 
municating with multiple helping and compassionate spirits, and 
through their deep connection with everything that exists in na- 
ture.’° 


Ingerman suggests, as Ray does, that a life of direct revelation, maintained through a ceremonial 
relationship to the sacred world, runs counter to the common values and lived experiences of 


contemporary civilization. Indeed, it may be a cure for what ails it. 


In our modern world, we have become so focused on accu- 
mulating material wealth and objects, believing this will make us 
feel whole and joyous. But when you bridge spiritual practices and 
ceremony into your life, you end up thriving in a more complete 
way. You live your life with a gleam in your eye as you start to 
perceive, digest, and absorb more beauty and potential in the world 


® Ingerman, The Book of Ceremony, 1. 
7 Ingerman, The Book of Ceremony, 1-2. 
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around you, and to understand how you can be an active partici- 
pant in bringing the sacred into your life.”” 


So we see that the work of engaging ceremonial life and the shamanic view brings about both 
personal empowerment and the ability to see the truth of the world directly, in right relation, as a 
source of benefit to both, separately and in continuity. Again, we are reminded of Ray’s descrip- 
tion of tantra and its value. This comes from overcoming materialism, both economic material- 


ism and spiritual materialism. 


So many people feel that life is empty and that the outer 
world holds no meaning. And when we focus on the tangible 
realm, that is true. For true joy, wealth, and healing awaits as we 
learn how to interact with the power of the invisible worlds. Bring- 
ing ceremonial practices into our life helps us create a new reality, 
one filled with richness and purpose as we weave in vibrant ener- 
getic threads from the invisible realms. These practices help us 
find meaning in life and assist us in acknowledging our creative 
potential.’”* 


Both Ray and Ingerman use the word “vibrant” to describe the experiential reality discov- 
ered through these traditions and their practices. We can take the full semantic range of this term 
into account, recognizing the interconnectedness, perhaps even interweaving, of the tantric and 


shamanic understandings of reality. 


In the shamanic understanding, the world of form we see, 
hear, touch, smell, and taste starts as vibrations in the invisible and 
transcendent realms. Through words and thought forms, these vi- 
brations transition from the transcendent realm and manifest on the 
Earth and in the world of physical form. For shamans, the world is 


™ Ingerman, The Book of Ceremony, 2. 
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seen as a dream, and we are active participants in creating the 
dream through our words and thoughts. This dream ends up creat- 
ing the reality we live in for ourselves and for all life on Earth.” 


This is a deeply ancient perspective, having resonances with the religious and spiritual 
worldviews of our oldest historical civilizations. We can find similar ideas in the Vedas, and in 
the Egyptian, Hermetic, and Gnostic traditions.*° Ingerman carries this image further with a met- 


aphor of weaving that brings together one’s self and the cosmos as a whole. 


Think of the vibration of our thoughts and words spinning 
together just like a spinner spins fiber, and then the fibers weave 
together to create the fabric of reality we now live in. The vibra- 
tions of our thoughts and words create strong, resonant waves 
throughout the universe that change the course of our lives and that 
of the planet. Your view of yourself, others, and the world is made 
of thoughts that weave together to create the fabric of your life. 
Everything in the universe is seen as energy that can manifest into 
form over time through our intention. And using ceremony is a 
powerful tool to create and transform the world of form.*! 


Indeed, Ingerman goes on to explain the way that ceremony not only serves as a kind of tool that 
wields power on behalf of the shamanic practitioner, but also generates a role for the practitioner 
in their community, even as it generates a mutualistic spontaneous ethic arising naturally from 
and in synergy with the unfolding reality. This brings the shaman, the community, and the cos- 
mos into alignment: through the shaman and through each participant, individually and collec- 


tively, in harmony with the whole of nature and the cosmos. 


™ Ingerman, The Book of Ceremony, 18. 

8° See: Timothy Freke and Peter Gandy, The Hermetica: The Lost Wisdom of the Pharaohs (New York: Penguin 
Publishing Group, 2008). 
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In shamanic cultures, the shaman and the community mem- 
bers actively engage in the role of creating a good life for all in the 
community. Much of the work they do to ensure harmonious con- 
nections with life, nature, and others is through the power of cere- 
mony. 

Working together with the compassionate spirits and the 
divine, the shaman and the community state their intention, which 
spins threads through the invisible collective energy fields to call 
in blessings and healing for the community. By opening to the 
power of love, stating a strong intention, and staying focused and 
fully engaged during the ceremony, they generate a powerful col- 
lective field of energy where the threads of creation can manifest 
into form. [...] Shamans help the community stay connected to the 
web of life by speaking to “the spirit that lives in all things.”* 


Again turning to the concept of the “vibrant,” we also see ourselves arriving at the inter- 
section of technical ideas described by Abhinavagupta in his phenomenology,* theosemiotics,** 
and description of tantric practices.*° He explains the Trika view as one in which all things are in 
continuum and represent an impulse in and of the divine in that continuum.*° As Kerry Martin 
Skora points out, for Abhinavagupta, the result of practice is a recognition of this fact that helps 


eliminate the illusory bounds and bonds of the self, so that 


the central act of salvation, the recollection of Being, or ultimate 


8? Ingerman, The Book of Ceremony, 18, 19. 

83 See: Christopher D. Wallis, Tantra Illuminated: The Philosophy, History, and Practice of a Timeless Tradi- 
tion (Petaluma, CA: Mattamayira Press, 2013). See also: Loriliai Biernacki, The Matter of Wonder: Ab- 
hinavagupta's Panentheism and the New Materialism (New York: Oxford University Press, 2023). 

84 James D. Reich, “Abhinavagupta’s Literary Theory,” in To Savor the Meaning: The Theology of Literary 
Emotions in Medieval Kashmir (New York: Oxford Academic, 2021), 84-133, accessed August 18, 2023, 
https://doi.org/10.1093/0s0/9780197544839.003.0004. See also: Lorilai Biernacki, “Panentheism and Hindu Tantra: 
Abhinavagupta’s Grammatical Cosmology” in Panentheism Across the World's Traditions, ed. Lorilai Biernacki and 
Philip Clayton (New York: Oxford University Press, 2014), 161-176. 

85 Kerry Martin Skora, “Abhinavagupta’s Erotic Mysticism: The Reconciliation of Spirit and Flesh,” Interna- 
tional Journal of Hindu Studies 11, no. 1 (2007): 63-88, http://www .jstor.org/stable/25691049. 

86 See: Mark S.G. Dyczkowski, The Doctrine of Vibration: An Analysis of the Doctrines and Practices of Kash- 
mir Shaivism (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1989). See also: Mark S.G. Dyczkowski, trans., The Stanzas on Vibra- 
tion: The Spanda Karika with Four Commentaries: The Spanda Samdoha by Ksemaraja, The Spanda Vrtti by Kal- 
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consciousness, [is] a bodily, felt process. Abhinavagupta drew on 
an earlier body of discourse and practice, the Kaula Trika substra- 
tum, whose pivotal ritual was that of sexual union. Thus, Ab- 
hinavagupta recovered the body and senses for consciousness in a 
sensuous and erotic phenomenology, so that vimarsa was under- 
stood precisely as the “body's recollection of Being,” the bodily 
felt awareness of the Pulsating Heart.*’ 


§§§ 


Returning to the idea of windhorse, we find that the heart is very much at the heart of the 
matter. Robert Moss quotes a Buryat shaman, Sarangerel, to describe windhorse as “personal 


psychic power”: 


This force is housed within the chest and will vary in size accord- 
ing to how one uses and accumulates it. Very strong windhorse al- 
lows one to think clearly and analytically and see through decep- 
tion. Windhorse is the power which allows shamans and other 
powerful people to accomplish what needs to be done simply and 
easily.*® 


Taking on the voice of one of her spirit teachers, Sandra Ingerman speaks of something similar. 


Behind your physical heart is a spiritual heart. Your spir- 
itual heart is always close and available when you tune in to it. It is 
talked about by many gurus, mystics, and spiritual teachers. 

And this spiritual heart—one with Source and the joy, bliss, 
and unconditional love for all of life and creation—knows no suffer- 
ing. It knows bliss, it knows unconditional love, but it has no expe- 
rience of suffering on this Earth. 

Perform your ceremonial work by radiating light from your 


87 Kerry Martin Skora, “The Pulsating Heart and Its Divine Sense Energies: Body and Touch in Ab- 
hinavagupta’s Trika Saivism,” Numen 54, no. 4 (2007): 420-58, http://www.jstor.org/stable/27643281. 
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spiritual heart. Be a presence of love as your heart emanates pure, 
nonpersonal, unconditional love.* 


Chégyam Trungpa Rinpoche, the main teacher of Reggie Ray, famously centered windhorse 
teachings at the heart of the Shambhala Buddhist teachings he propagated. Clarke Warren sum- 
marizes the idea of windhorse by describing it as “a dynamic fundamental principle of life and 
the cosmos, and the expression of basic goodness.””? He goes on to explain the connection with 


prayer flags: 


Everything inscribed on the prayer flag, images, sacred mantras 
and prayers, is engaged to invoke and actualize the primal force 
represented by the image of windhorse, as well as ignite a visceral 
experience of it in one’s body and mind. In addition, such a force 
can set into motion influences that can shape events in society and 
nature. 

The term windhorse also refers to the fact that the flags 
blow in the wind, or “ride” the wind, whereby the power of the sa- 
cred images and invocations printed on them are dispersed into the 
world at large, benefitting many levels of beings and the natural 
environment. The virtue accrued from the act of raising prayer 
flags then carries on into the life of the person(s) offering them, 
and to those whom they dedicate the merit of such an offering. 
This is possible because of the total interdependence of all mind, 
life and phenomena.”! 


Tacitly using the Vajrayana tradition of interpreting practices and spiritual concepts as having 


outer, inner, and secret meanings, Warren moves on to an inner understanding of windhorse. 


The wind in windhorse also relates to the breath and its essential 


8° Ingerman, The Book of Ceremony, 26. 

°° Clarke Warren, “Riding on the Wind: The Culture of Windhorse,” The Chronicles of Chégyam Trungpa 
Rinpoche, February 12, 2021, https://www.chronicleproject.com/riding-on-the-wind-the-culture-of-windhorse/. 

°! Warren, “Riding on the Wind.” 
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role in sustaining life, to the extent that to breathe is to be alive and 
vital. The horse refers to “riding” the energy of the vital breath, 
and hence of life itself. It could almost be equated with “life 
force”, though it infers a great deal more than mere biological en- 
ergy. It shares similarities with the Chinese notion of “Chi”, to the 
Sanskrit yogic designation “Prana”, and to the Navajo theme of 
“Nilch’1’, or “Sacred Wind”. Lungta is the basic vitality and crea- 
tive potency of life, of individuals, and the total environment, in- 
deed the universe.” 


It is in this sense that a person can have raised or depleted their windhorse, so that “[a] person’s 
lungta is a register of their relative synchronization with their own body and mind, and the world 
around them.””? Carrying this into a yet deeper level, we discover the way in which windhorse 
may relate to spiritual practice and the connection of the practitioner with the cosmic potentiality 
of their own buddhanature: “On the yet deeper planes of meaning, lungta is a basic spiritual prin- 
ciple or force inherent in the nature of the world and each individual.” Warren goes on to cite 


Trungpa Rinpoche to this point. 


You should appreciate yourself, respect yourself, and let go of 
doubt and embarrassment so that you can proclaim goodness and 
basic sanity for the benefit of others. The self-existing energy that 
comes from letting go is called windhorse. Wind is the energy of 
basic goodness, strong, exuberant, and brilliant. At the same time, 
basic goodness can be ridden, or employed in your life, which is 
the principle of the horse. When you contact to the energy of wind- 
horse, you can naturally let go of worrying about your own state of 
mind and you can begin to think of others. If you are unable to let 
go of your selfishness, you might freeze windhorse into ice.” 


»? Warren, “Riding on the Wind.” 
°3 Warren, “Riding on the Wind.” 
4 Warren, “Riding on the Wind.” 
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With all this said, it seems that a major component of what I’m working on throughout this nar- 


rative is the raising of windhorse. 


§§§ 


I began to hunt for the availability of fidget spinners designed specifically to intersect 
with dharmic practices, particularly ones that might have mantras or the like engraved, inscribed, 
or otherwise imprinted on them. I was surprised to find a very small literature about the relation- 
ship between dharma practices and autistic experience, and an even smaller set of references to 
neuroqueer forms of dharma practice, with most of these in popular culture, rather than in aca- 
demic or scholarly literature. I was somewhat more successful in finding material that spoke to 
queer dharma practice and experience, but this was mostly about how forms of mindfulness 
and/or meditation were useful in working with trauma, identity, or anxiety. They did not speak to 
fidget spinners or the like, as they were meant to operate, essentially, in place of such external 
“toys,” which would have been considered distractions from the problems rather than tools for 
working them out by the given authors. I did not immediately find the sort of thing I was looking 
for—an actual fidget spinner with appropriate markings. 

I considered the possibility of finding a high quality fidget spinner that I could have en- 
graved or imprinted by someone with the tools and skills necessary. Upon reflection, however, it 
became clear that there was not any immediately visible overlap between the people who had 
these and those who were mantrins in a way that they could invest the mantra with the appropri- 
ate ritual view, understanding, and practical energies as they worked with it. I felt somewhat 
stuck and baffled, and so I decided to relax a bit and change the parameters of what I was look- 


ing for. Instead of trying to find a dharma tool that was a fidget spinner, or somewhat who could 
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adequately invest a fidget spinner with dharmic blessings and forms, I decided to approach the 
problem from the other direction, seeking a fidget spinner that moved toward the overall form I 
was seeking. My thought was that if I could find one with the appropriate images, etc., then, per- 
haps through my own practice, I could invest the form with the necessary power. Rather than 
find a dharma tool that met my needs, I would find a tool that met my needs that was dharma-ish 
and then attempt to engage it dharmically. What the tradition and its community was unable to 
provide, I would have to find a way to build up for myself to the best of my ability. 

Exploring this do-it-yourself mentality was at first moderately empowering and freeing, 
but I then quickly discovered that there were further issues. Although I was confident in having a 
strong connection with certain appropriate mantras, I worried that a real investment was beyond 
my reach. There was a deep irony here. I had been taught that real ritual or ceremonial practice 
of this sort requires a “container,” an envelope or cleared space in which the activities may take 
root, grow, and flourish.”° Buddhist teacher and shamanic practitioner Isa Gucciardi describes 
the process of “setting space” as the process of creating the container: “It can be seen as a mind- 


ful holding of intention for the events that will take place in the space, as well as a clearing of the 


residue of past events.” 


°5 Ingerman declares: “[...T]he true positive results come from your desired intention that is heartfelt and au- 
thentic, how you honor yourself and the helping spirits, your ability to focus and concentrate as well as create and 
hold sacred space, and trust in your own intuitive knowing. The success of your ceremonies will evolve over time as 
you learn how to open your heart to the power of the universe, craft clear intentions, and let go of the outcome. With 
ceremonial work, we create sacred space and incubate conscious intentions. [...] It is not enough to perform a beauti- 
ful ceremony to create peace. You must commit to your own work to create a landscape of peace within yourself and 
express peace in your daily actions and choices. [...] We must plant the seeds in our inner and outer life that we want 
to see grow, cultivate our dreams, and harvest the plants from the result of our ceremonial work. With our intentions 
for our ceremonies, we plant spiritual seeds in our inner landscape—the garden that lives within us. And what we 
feed, grows. [...] If you create sacred space, magic happens in your ceremony. You are operating on different levels 
of reality simultaneously. Your inner divine spirit and the divine power of the universe commune within the struc- 
ture of the ceremony, allowing you in your humanness to participate and to show your commitment and intention to 
obtain your desired results.” Ingerman, The Book of Ceremony, 5,7, 8, & 28. 

*© Isa Gucciardi, Coming to Peace: Resolving Conflict Within Ourselves and with Others (San Francisco: Sacred 
Stream Publishing, 2017), 32. 
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To some, the practice of setting space may seem archaic or 
ritualistic and not relevant to our contemporary society. But the 
truth is we engage in ritual all the time, often without knowing it. 
In some cases, the ritual has lost its meaning, so we don’t infuse it 
with a conscious intention. 

Today, Catholic priests, Buddhist monks, and other spir- 
itual practitioners still light incense during ceremonies in order to 
clear the ceremonial space. Likewise, people who meditate or have 
a contemplative practice often light candles or incense for a similar 
purpose. 

The idea of clearing a space of past imprints is also not that 
different from someone deciding to take a walk to “clear their 
head” after a stressful or heated experience. That conscious act 
helps break the chain of negativity that can continue to escalate 
without intervention. Though it may seem simple, setting space 
can have a profound effect on the session and everyone involved. 

[...] How this is done is up to the practitioner. Clearing a 
Space may be as simple as opening a window to let in fresh air[....] 
What the practitioner chooses to use in setting a space will depend 
on personal preference and what they feel will best support the 


process.?’ 


In this way, we can see that the goal of a practitioner is to establish a ground or garden in which 
new seeds of reality may be planted, and to tend it and care for it in a way that removes obstacles 
from their flourishing. 

The best container one might provide is the body, speech, and mind of realization abiding 
in open threefold emptiness. Tenzin Wangyal Rinpoche, who teaches in the Tibetan tradition at 


the intersection of Vajrayana, Dzogchen, and the native shamanistic tradition known as Bon 


°7 Gucciardi, Coming to Peace, 33. 
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(Tib. 5") or Yungdrung Bon (Tib. qy«'5<%5,), uses a traditional metaphor to describe this as “tak- 


ing the three precious pills.””® Speaking of working with the basic elements of nature in the con- 


text of shamanic soul retrieval, he explains: 


In order to receive the greatest benefit of the elements, you 
need to be fully present when you meet them in a natural setting. 
But as you seek connection with the spaciousness, liveliness, and 
warmth of the universe, you may encounter discomfort or mental 
chatter that interferes with a full connection. I refer to this discom- 
fort as the pain body or pain identity—the ego-identity related to our 
physical, emotional, or mental pain. The pain body obscures the 
openness that is the source off all positive qualities. When your 
pain identity is active, the forest may be beautiful and the river 
may be inviting, but you are unable to receive their gifts. [...] 

Stillness, silence, and spaciousness—the three precious 
pills—are medicine for your pain identity that you can take at any 
time. These qualities lead you to your inner wisdom, your natural 
mind-—your true identity. [...] The more deeply you connect with 
the openness, awareness, and warmth of your authentic self, the 
more you will feel the healing qualities of the sacred elements re- 
flected back from your own nature.” 


He goes on to prescribe the cultivation of this kind of connection through a process of meditation 
and personal spiritual formation that seeks to engage in immediate ways with the natural world, 
beyond the filters and distortions of the pain body. This is not, immediately, accomplished 
through a looking outward, which would be the first instinct of many. To proceed in that way 
would, in fact, be a form of spiritual bypassing that would circumvent the actual goal. Instead, 
we must look inward and discover our true nature, disposition, and unique individuality, which 
will then allow us to relate outward in healthy and appropriate ways. A relationship to elemental 
°8 Tenzin Wangyal Rinpoche, The True Source of Healing: How the Ancient Tibetan Practice of Soul Retrieval 


Can Transform and Enrich Your Life (Carlsbad, CA: Hay House, 2015), 45. 
»° Wangyal, The True Source of Healing, 45-46, 57. 
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continuities helps bridge these two phases. As we look inward, we take “inner refuge.” The 


Rinpoche sketches inner refuge in detail worth quoting at length: 


There are three aspects of inner refuge described in the 
dzogchen teachings. The way to access them is through the three 
doors of your body, speech, and mind. 

You can access the first inner refuge, unbounded sacred 
space, through the stillness of your body. [...] 

As you become more familiar with stillness and its ground- 
ing qualities, you experience just being. Stillness becomes a door- 
way to the first inner refuge: the unbounded sacred space of being. 
According to the dzogchen teachings in B6n and Tibetan Bud- 
dhism, unbounded sacred space is known as the dharmakaya, the 
body of emptiness. [...] Recognizing and abiding in this first refuge 
of unbounded sacred space heals your soul. 

Access to the second inner refuge, infinite awareness, is 
through the silence of your speech. Here, infinite refers to the lim- 
itless possibilities of each moment. [...] When you listen, hear, and 
rest in the inner silence, ego is allowed to rest, and you discover 
inner peace. 

Still deeper within that inner peace is a sense of awareness— 
the second inner refuge. When your inner dialogue begins to re- 
lease into silence, you become aware of the space of being. This 
awareness dawns like an inner light. It is traditionally referred to as 
the sambhogakaya, the body of light. It is the direct knowing of the 
unbounded sacred space of being. Through the light of awareness, 
you connect with your true nature. This brings a sense of richness, 
fullness, and worthiness, and heals your soul. 

The third inner refuge is genuine warmth. By genuine I 
mean authentic, not created by the ego. Warmth refers to a sense of 
bliss or well-being. Your doorway to this genuine warmth is 
through the spaciousness of your heart and mind. [...] All that your 
soul needs to heal exists here in the warmth of being. In order to 
experience these healing qualities, you must connect with the 
openness and awareness of the first two refuges. From there, genu- 
ine warmth spontaneously arises. [...] Traditionally, this third ref- 
uge is known as the nirmanakaya, the body of manifestation.'°° 


100 Wangyal, The True Source of Healing, 58-60. 
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This engagement with the three bodies, the trikaya, such that a sense of genuine authenticity and 


openness is discovered leads to a sense of basic goodness and dignity that is vajra pride. 


The three precious pills of stillness, silence, and spacious- 
ness can help you connect with the true source of healing within. 
This connection may manifest as a subtle sense of comfort with 
who you are. When this connection is lively enough, it can bring 
deep feelings of love and compassion.'®! 


Vajra pride, in this sense, is equivalent to a natural, basic health that allows us to flourish, in- 
wardly, outwardly, and ultimately in all our relationships. 

Despite my practice and work with the appropriate mantras, I could not claim to be able 
to provide such a container. Tenzin Wangyal diagnoses the situation with his usual clarity: “If 
your pain identity is hosting another pain, the warmth of the positive healing qualities will not 
arise. You must be truly open.”!°” The motivation for the whole thing was, in fact, to correct a 
problem with exactly this fault of lacking the ability to hold body, speech, and mind in emptiness 
and compassion—an inability to host my own being and pain body “‘in the stillness, silence, and 
spaciousness with openness, acceptance, and caring attention.”'”° I did not have the capacity to 
abide in emptiness of the body, and this incapacity was itself a blockage to the flow of the line- 
age, as it ran against the grain of my teachers’ instructions on the body, which, ultimately, asked 
me, as does the writing of Tenzin Wangyal, to embrace the proper triple refuge of “unbounded 


sacred space, infinite awareness, and genuine warmth.”! It is only when we are able to do this 


101 Wangyal, The True Source of Healing, 61. 
102 Wangyal, The True Source of Healing, 61. 
103 Wangyal, The True Source of Healing, 61. 
104 Wangyal, The True Source of Healing, 66. 
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that we are able to properly conduct the ceremony of retrieval, where we seek out and transform 
ourselves in response to our imbalanced experience. While all of my troubles clustered around 


this issue and pointed to it, the ironies and contradictions were piled thick and dense. 


§§§ 


Perhaps the solution was in the problem itself. I had discovered all of this by recognizing 
issues in my practice as I worked with them. In a sense, I had figured out that I was having prob- 
lems with feeling my way into certain meditations because I wasn’t allowing myself to feel my 
way into myself, or, perhaps better, to feel myself. I was masking and in some sense closeted 
with myself and my neuroqueer existence. I encountered the issues through feeling my way in, 
so perhaps I needed to keep feeling my way in. I had been taught to lean into problems in my 
practice in this way. I was told that if you find a monster opening its mouth to eat you, put your 
head straight in. But I didn’t fully understand the monster, and I had hoped to use the practice I 
sought as a way to see it more clearly. I would have to stumble a bit blindly in, doing the best I 


could with the instincts I had. Achaan Chah has said: 


The Dharma belongs to no one; it has no owner. It arises in 
the world when a world manifests, yet stands alone as the truth. It 
is always here, unmoving, limitless, for all who seek it. It is like 
water underground—whoever digs a well finds it. Yet whether or 
not you dig, it is always here, underlying all things. 

In our search for the Dharma, we search too far, we over- 
reach, overlooking the essence. The Dharma is not out there, to be 
gained by a long voyage viewed through a telescope. It is right 
here, nearest to us, our true essence, our true self, no self. When we 
see this essence, there are no problems, no troubles. Good, bad, 
pleasure, pain, light, dark, self, other, are empty phenomena. If we 
come to know this essence, we die to our old sense of self and be- 
come truly free. 
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We practice to give up, not to attain. But before we can 
give up mind and body, we must know their true nature. Then de- 
tachment naturally arises. 

Nothing is me or mine, all is impermanent. But why can't 
we Say nirvana is mine? Because those who realize nirvana do not 
have thoughts of me or mine. If they did, they could not realize nir- 
vana. Although they know the sweetness of honey, they do not 
think, "I am tasting the sweetness of honey." 

The Dharma Path is to keep walking forward. But the true 
Dharma has no going forward, no going backward, and no standing 
still. 1° 


The pathless path must be walked to find the path. But I also had to shift my motivation. 

I needed not to think of this as my problem or my set of issues, but as issues that would 
be faced by anyone in a similar situation, and, to some extent by all beings in some way eventu- 
ally.!°° Depersonalizing the problem meant opening to a deeper sense of emptiness, even as it 
meant working on behalf of all neuroqueer people, and, in some sense, all beings. This shift itself 
was a kind of progress—a first knot unraveled, a first tension released. Although I might have a 
turned ankle, I was beginning to limp and stumble home. This meant giving up on any sense of 
“impostor syndrome,” and instead allowing my faith to deepen: faith in my own practice and ca- 
pacities, faith in my instincts developed through training, faith in the lineage and protectors, and 
faith in karma to point the way to its own liberation. So much seemed at stake that I was most 
afraid of the need to have faith in my own faith as sufficient. Again, the issues created a loop, 


where they took away confidence so that I felt like an impostor in my own practice, and yet I 


105 Achaan Chah, A Still Forest Pool: The Insight Meditation of Achaan Chah (Wheaton, IL: Quest Books, 
2013), 174-175. 

106 Ingerman points out the importance of this in ceremonial work: “With ceremonial work, the key is being 
willing to open your heart and pray for yourself and others. The helping spirits, the power of the universe, God, the 
goddess, or whatever numinous spiritual forces you believe in are waiting to help create healing, transformation, and 
positive change in all our lives and for the Earth. The ceremonies [...] can also empower any social activism work 
you are engaged in.” Ingerman, The Book of Ceremony, 6. 
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needed to have faith in not being that in order to overcome the issue, at least in part. If the goal is 
to raise windhorse, I was very close to freezing it into ice, as Trungpa Rinpoche warned about. 
This path was easily made slippery, and it would be easier still to spin out if it did. 

Trungpa Rinpoche describes the relationship between synchronizing body and mind and 


a sense of confidence born of basic goodness. 


The expression of basic goodness is always connected with 
gentleness—not feeble, lukewarm, milk-and-honey gentle- 
ness, but wholehearted, perky gentleness with good head 
and shoulders. Gentleness, in this sense, comes from expe- 
riencing the absence of doubt, or doubtlessness. Being 
without doubt has nothing to do with accepting the validity 
of a philosophy or concept. It is not that you should be con- 
verted or subjected to someone’s crusade until you have no 
doubt about your beliefs. We are not talking about doubt- 
less people who become evangelical crusaders, ready to 
sacrifice themselves for their beliefs. Absence of doubt is 
trusting in the heart, trusting yourself. Being without doubt 
means that you have connected with yourself, that you have 
experienced mind and body being synchronized together. 
When mind and body are synchronized, then you have no 
doubt.!°” 


This relationship between body, mind, and basic goodness is bound up with a sense of renuncia- 
tion and deep connection both with oneself, and with oneself as a faultless manifestation of the 
cosmos in its open, natural, and empty self-expression. It transcends the conceptual mind, and is 
therefore, in a certain sense, not about connecting with the firmness and certainty of a transcen- 


dental ego. Instead, one renounces the need for such false ground in favor of the utter clarity and 


107 Chégyam Trungpa, The Collected Works of Chégyam Trungpa, Volume 8: Great Eastern Sun; Shambhala; 
Selected Writings (Boston: Shambhala, 2010), 38. 
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connectedness of dependent origination and the perfection of karma’s self-working and self-lib- 
eration. This process is not fixed, with a definite beginning and end, but rather represents an 
open narrative of play and filiation that never seeks to foreclose on itself or to fixate in concept 
or belief grounding a false sense of self. There is an embrace of groundlessness that does not 
seek to grasp experience to oneself, that does not claw at our unfolding life as if it were a cliff we 
were falling off. Mind and body find a sense of rest and mutual abiding that is open, explorative, 


and curious. 


The more you look, the more inquisitive you are, the more you are 
bound to see. Your looking process is not restrained, because you 
are genuine, you are gentle, you have nothing to lose, and you have 
nothing to fight against. You can look so much, you can look fur- 
ther, and then you can see so beautifully.... You appreciate the 
world around you. It is a fantastic new discovery of the world. You 


would like to explore the entire universe.’ 


This is also a process of moving beyond language and the human propensity to engage all our 
experiences through the lens of language and linguistically-oriented conceptuality. Instead, we 
try to engage the world in a different way, a way that is more naked and primordial, and which 
trusts our bodies and perceptions to express our experience without the need to further articulate 


it, carve it up, or slice it into pieces. 


Synchronizing body and mind is looking and seeing directly be- 
yond language. This is not because of a disrespect for language but 
because your internal dialogue becomes subconscious gossip. You 
develop your own poetry and daydreams; you develop your own 
swear words and you begin to have conversations between you and 
yourself and your lover and your teacher—all in your mind. On the 
other hand, when you feel that you can afford to relax and perceive 


108 Trungpa, The Collected Works 8, 39-40. 
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the world directly, then your vision can expand. You can see on the 
spot with wakefulness.... In that way, synchronizing mind and 
body is also connected with developing fearlessness.... [H]ere 
fearlessness means being able to respond accurately to the phe- 
nomenal world altogether. It simply means being accurate and ab- 
solutely direct in relating with the phenomenal world by means of 
your sense perceptions, your mind, and your sense of vision. That 
fearless vision reflects on you as well: It affects how you see your- 
self. If you look at yourself in the mirror—at your hair, your teeth, 
your mustache, your coat, your shirt, your tie, your dress, your 
pearls, your earrings—you see that they all belong there and that 
you belong there, as you are. You begin to realize that you have a 
perfect right to be in the universe, to be in this way, and you see 
that there is a basic hospitality that this world provides to you. You 
have looked and you have seen, and you don’t have to apologize 
for being born on this earth.!” 


By now, those familiar with the Vajrayana tradition of Buddhism will have recognized 
that Trungpa Rinpoche is placing an important concept at the heart of all the teachings we’ve dis- 
cussed. Indeed, in some sense, it is one of the fundamental points he emphasizes throughout his 
widely varied instructions to students and others. This concept is specifically that of “vajra 
pride” (vajra mana!!°). The concept is different from the normal sense of pride as used in popu- 
lar culture and as condemned in the Christian list of sins. Here, there is explicitly not a sense of 
ego, manipulation, or hierarchy between self and others. There is no judgment or grasping or re- 
jection. There is instead a sense of dignified, centered poise that allows one to be calm, capable, 
alert, and intelligent, as well as “perky,” to use a descriptor Trungpa enjoyed. This is not a result 
of effort in the moment, or of any kind of self-manipulation of masking, either. It is not some- 


thing one does with one’s mind, but rather represents a kind of un-doing, an ultimate relaxation 


0 Trungpa, The Collected Works 8, 40-42. 
10 Shambhavi Sarasvati, ““Vajra Mana: The Pride that Is Not Prideful,” Kindred 108, May 6, 2023, accessed 
August 25, 2023, https://www.kindred108.love/p/vajra-mana. 
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in the sense meant in the dzogchen or great perfection teachings (Tib. rdzogs chen, Zax), 


where purity, clarity, and compassion all manifest spontaneously in a nondual, primordial aware- 
ness that constitutes the view, or vidya. Yet this is also a state of curiosity, bravery, and skillful 
intelligence in and through which all states are workable. This is the view that we are primordi- 
ally pure, and that samsara and nirvana are one and the same in the ultimate understanding. In 
the primordial awareness of nondual emptiness and openness, there is nothing to be destroyed or 
overcome, and, indeed, nothing that could be. All arises in primordial purity, with clarity and 
correctness, just as it is, both subject and object of self-existing compassion and integrity. 


Trungpa describes this in a way that seems particularly apt to the narrative at hand: 


Vajra pride is the sense that basic sanity does exist in our state of 
being, so we don’t particularly have to try to work it out logically. 
We don’t have to prove that something is happening or not hap- 
pening. The basic dissatisfaction that causes us to look for some 
spiritual understanding is an expression of vajra pride: we are not 
willing to submit to the suppression of our confusion. We are will- 
ing to stick our necks out. That seems to be a first expression of the 
vajra-pride instinct—and we can go on from there!!"! 


In this way, we can see that vajra pride represents the simultaneous spontaneous perception and 
actualization of our buddhanature, not as a goal, but as a realization and primordial fulfillment. 
Going further, one might argue that insofar as such a view overcomes relative judgments, tying 
one to both existential freedom and a sense of cosmic integration and liberation, vajra pride car- 
ries with it a sense of cosmopolitical affirmation. In the case of neuroqueer thought, it offers both 


a response to oppressive political ontologies and a mode of cognitive justice. 


"ll Chégyam Trungpa, Crazy Wisdom (Boston: Shambhala, 2001), 57. 
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Trungpa Rinpoche offered these teachings very much in the tradition and style of dzog- 
chen and other “direct revelation” traditions. The pedagogy in these traditions is one that points 
to ultimate realization directly and then, as necessary, describes it in ever more specific and elab- 
orate ways, with more and more instructions for those who need them. The teacher Shambhavi 
Sarasvati describes the tantric path of direct realization in this way: “Learning to recognize the 
alive, aware nature of reality everywhere and to embody more subtle, expansive, and free expres- 
sions is the path and the fruit of direct realization Tantra.”!'? As is often said in Tibetan Vajra- 
yana, this approach means taking the fruition as the path. We can see in the teachings we have 
explored that there are in fact, two elements to this path—at least in terms of how it is explained, 
although one would ultimately recognize these two aspects as part of a single condition or state. 
There is a personal aspect and a relational aspect. In reality, these two are both parts of a single 
mode of apprehension and compassionate awareness, described according to the subject and ob- 
ject positions of ultimate boundless relationality. In this, though, we of course have to note both 
the ways in which our person becomes an object before our awareness and in which we take on 
external perspectives as our own, getting bound up in judgments and discernments that are ulti- 
mately illusory, even when they have a valid basis in experience. Indeed, for most of us, this is 
all rather tangled and confused, representing a large part of the existential dilemma dharma tradi- 
tions call Samsara. The process of gaining wisdom and discernment is the path of realization, so 
that to whatever extent we are able to see from the perspective of ultimate vidya, the fruit is the 
path and vice versa. Because this view is ultimate, and because it assures us that even our mis- 
taken efforts are in some sense a mode of realization, we can fall deeper into a sense of trust and 


faith: in ourselves, in our relationships, and in reality itself. This process is self-amplifying and 


112 Shambhavi Sarasvati, Pilgrims to Openness: Direct Realization Tantra in Everyday Life (Portland, ME: Jaya 
Kula Press, 2009), 12. 
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self-feeding, which, if allowed to unfold, leads to natural forms of self-liberation. We can there- 
fore trust enough to explore, test, and try out our practice and experience, “‘stick[ing] our necks 


out,” as Trungpa has said. 


§§§ 


This twofold formation process is perhaps comparable to the Stoic concept of oikeidsis 
(Gk. oiksimoic). This concept, which traces back to Zeno himself, is notoriously difficult to 
translate into English due to several difficulties, including the absence of a common middle- 


voice that triangulates against the active and passive voices.!'? Various translations have in- 
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cluded “appropriation,” “orientation,” “familiarization,” “affinity,” “affiliation,” and “endear- 
ment."!'4 The term, particularly in its translation as familiarization, bears some similarity to the 


use of the word sgom (Tib. ¥s:) for meditation (specifically bhavana) in Tibetan. sGom has the 


essential meaning of familiarization, but also implies, through being a translation of bhavana, a 
sense of active cultivation. The term oikeidsis derives from the idea of home or house or family 
(oikos) and implies a kind of inclusive settling in that is also a drawing in. We might use a more 


qi 


general concept from biology to describe a kind of en-niche-men if we were to allow for 


some sense of Heideggerian “dwelling poetically”!!® to tint the picture. It describes the ways in 


‘13 Daniel S. Richter, Cosmopolis: Imagining Community in Late Classical Athens and the Early Roman Empire 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 2011), 74-75. 

‘14 Wikipedia, s.v. "Oikeidsis," accessed August 20, 2023, https://en. wikipedia.org/w/index.php?ti- 
tle=Oikei%C3 %B4sis&oldid=1 141141826. 

‘5 Although the intention here is one of the common understanding of niche in popular science literature, there 
is some interesting suggestiveness in thinking the concept more technically, using the concept of “fundamental 
niche” or multidimensional hypervolume. B. Blonder, “Hypervolume concepts in niche- and trait-based ecology,” 
Ecography 41 (2018): 1441-1455, https://doi.org/10.1111/ecog.03187. 

16 Martin Heidegger, “Building, Dwelling, Thinking” in Poetry, Language, Thought, trans. Albert Hofstadter 
(New York: HarperCollins, 2001). See also: Charles Bambach, Thinking the Poetic Measure of Justice: Hélderlin- 
Heidegger-Celan (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2013). And: R. Raj Singh, Heidegger, World, and 
Death (Boulder: Lexington Books, 2013), 93. 
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which we take up our relations, including those to self, as in some sense relations to an extended 
self or focus of care and concern. One might also use the verb familiarize as a translation in a 
dual sense that includes the usual understanding, as well as a forced sense of “making something 
as or as if family.” 

I find here a connection to the idea of “chosen family.” This idea is often found in the 
discourse of the queer community, even if the term itself may vary depending on context. Other 
common phrases used for the same idea are “found family” and “family of choice.” Regardless 
of the exact language used, the basic idea is that one has found and actively cultivated family- 
like relationships with individuals who are not biologically or legally related to them. Although 
complex formal arrangements might be involved, such as sharing responsibility for a living space 
in some circumstances, the chosen family is usually an informal situation overall. While not ex- 
clusive to the queer community, it is commonly deployed as a concept and realized social form 
due to the alienation queer people often have from their own biological relations and birth com- 
munity.'!’ This connection as a kind of pun in translation seems perhaps to be more than just a 
coincidence of terms. F.H. Sandbach points out that a fulfilled process of oikeidsis includes a 
sense in which ties of specific biosocial origination are given over to a rational social order of 
public mutuality and common familiality. This element of Stoic thought was used as an argu- 
ment against the moral authority of Zeno, who “‘is said to have favoured ‘community of wives’ 
or that ‘any man should lie with any woman.””!!® Zeno also extended his “permissiveness” to ho- 


mosexuality. Chrysippus takes this argument further in arguing for common child rearing, and in 


‘7 See: Kath Weston, Families We Choose: Lesbians, Gays, Kinship (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1997). See also: Kathleen E. Hull and Timothy A. Ortyl, “Conventional and cutting-edge: Definitions of family in 
LGBT communities,” Sexuality Research and Social Policy 16 (2019): 31-43. And: Ellen Lewin, “Lesbian and gay 
kinship: Kath Weston’s ‘Families We Choose’ and contemporary anthropology,” Signs: Journal of Women in Cul- 
ture and Society 18, no. 4 (1993): 974-979. 

"8 FH. Sandbach, The Stoics (Indianapolis: G. Duckworth, 1994), 25. 
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also explaining the naturalness of incest, as it can be observed in animals.'!? He also explained 
that common wifeliness would balance any sense of jealousy, but that, moreover, wise men 
would feel no such emotions.'”° The goal was to open oneself to nature and cast off unnecessary 
convention, for “[a]mong the wise, [...] charity would not begin at home: their benevolence 
would extend equally to all the human race; there would therefore be no need for the particular 
protection afforded by the household.”!?! Of course, we must note that the Stoic common rela- 
tions are describing the result of natural being and wisdom, while the concept in queer contexts 
is often, even as it may express a kind of natural wisdom, a result of trauma and unnatural rejec- 
tion of the bonds originally provided in one’s existence. Either way, there does seem to be some 
sense in which we can speak of “familiarization” as a translation for oikeidsis. 

Diogenes Laertius, Hierocles, and Chrysippus all can be noted as pointing to oikeidsis as 
a trait inborn in all animals, if not all forms of life. It is the result of “having a nature” (Gk. 


votc, physis). 


Literally the word means ‘growth’, then ‘the way a thing grows’, 
and by extension ‘the way a thing acts and behaves’. By a further 
extension it came to mean ‘the force that causes a thing to act and 
behave as it does’. For the Stoics this force was something mate- 
rial, a constituent of the body it controls; it was found both in 
plants and in animals. Each individual animal has its own physis or 
way of growing and behaving, and by this is to be understood the 
way normal for members of its species. [...] But physis also gov- 
erns the whole world, since that too was believed to be a living be- 
ing. The physis of the world is identical with God, the immanent 
controlling force, and itself material....'?” 


119 Sandbach, The Stoics, 25. 
20 Sandbach, The Stoics, 26. 
21 Sandbach, The Stoics, 26. 
22 Sandbach, The Stoics, 32. 
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Oikeidsis and physis, then, represent a relational and material continuity, respectively, that per- 
vades a living cosmos, such that any hierarchy of being will represent a physis capable of more 
elaborate oikei6sis that nevertheless remains consistent with and expressive of the physis of the 
whole cosmos. In a sense that feels almost modern, it is not pleasure or play which are under- 
stood to be the primary instinct of living things, but rather their own existence and survival, 
which, in social beings, extends to a proper sense of relation and proportional conviviality. For 
Diogenes Laertius, this is a matter of logical necessity dictating what must be, and generates a 


sense of duty, responsibility, and justice among humans. 


It is not likely that she [nature] would alienate the animal from it- 
self, nor that she would make it and then neither alienate it nor give 
it a feeling of affinity. One must therefore assert that the remaining 
possibility, namely that having constituted it she gives it this feel- 
ing towards itself. That is why it pushes away what is harmful and 
welcomes what belongs to it.'*? 


Already we can see that the Stoic sense of oikei6sis would consider the contemporary sense of 
queer chosen family to be a kind of corrective to right a situation that was denaturing to the indi- 
vidual. The alienation with which queer existence is often received and with which it is often 
presented, even to the point of violence, is contrary to the natural order, and would be, by exten- 
sion, contrary to good social order. The forms of the chosen family would then represent a kind 
of health or healing, a renaturalization bringing a being back to its own nature and into a proper 
capacity for oikeidsis. This brings things back into bodily, personal, and social alignment, and, in 
fact, brings the body, speech, and mind, in this sense, both into alignment and synchronization, 


as well as bringing them back into the unity of a continuous, flourishing existence consistent 


23 Sandbach, The Stoics, 33. 
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with the nature, flow, and harmony of the cosmos until all things return to the primordial divine 
heat. Cicero says in De Finibus (III.62): “They think it is important to understand that it comes 
about by nature that children are loved by their parents, and that it is from this beginning that we 
pursue the completed universal community of the human race.” 

This would not be a spurious or pleasure-seeking activity, though these may be the result 
of a life well lived, living in harmony with one’s own nature. Instead, such forms of filiation rep- 
resent a deeper recovery of an original, native, and natural integrity. These arguments point to 
the understanding the Stoics had of the way forms of life without false alienation, confusion, and 
violence were brought individually and collectively into the good life, lived “in accordance with 
nature.” Pleasure and happiness are signs of such good, and are pursued as expressions of the na- 


ture, logic, and harmony of goodness itself as a trait of lived existence. 


They show the falsity of the claim made by some people, 
that the first impulse of animals is towards pleasure: they say that 
pleasure, if it occurs, is an aftermath, when nature has of her own 
accord looked for what is fitted to the animal’s constitution and ob- 
tained it; it is like the sleekness of animals and the thriving of 
plants. 

Nature makes no distinction between plants and animals at 
the times when she manages the latter as she does the former with- 
out employing impulse and sensation, and even in man there are 
some functions of a vegetable kind. But animals have impulse over 
and above their vegetable functions, and making use of it they 
move to obtain that which is properly theirs; and so for them what 
is natural is to act according to their impulse. But since rational be- 
ings have been given reason, to live correctly according to reason 
becomes natural for them. For it supervenes as a craftsman to con- 
trol impulse. !*4 


24 Sandbach, The Stoics, 33. 
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Porphyry claims in his De Abstinentia 3.19 that those who follow from Zeno as Stoics all 


125 


consider this concept/practice/Stimmung ~° of oikeidsis as the beginning of justice and right rela- 


tions. Hierocles develops a particular form of explanation for this process that relies on an under- 
standing of oikeidsis as being possessed of both internal and external aspects.!*° Animals and hu- 
mans actively realize the external aspects. Reproduction can be taken as an example that limns 
the boundary, as one is in some sense projecting oneself for internal reasons into the external in a 
way that expresses continuity. External forms thus grounded in oikeidsis represent “appropriate 
acts” (Gk. xa@nxovta, kathekonta), which are goods in themselves. In his text On Appropriate 
Acts, quoted in Stobaeus (4.671-673), Hierocles describes an ecological model of continuity and 
participation that describes, as a function of distance, the degree to which a relationship can be 
seen as internal or external, with externality offering greater opportunities for alienation, discon- 


tinuity, and disharmony. 


Each one of us is as it were entirely encompassed by many circles, 
some smaller, others larger, the latter enclosing the former on the 
basis of their different and unequal dispositions relative to each 
other. The first and closest circle is the one which a person has 
drawn as though around a center, his own mind. This circle en- 
closes the body and anything taken for the sake of the body. For it 
is virtually the smallest circle, and almost touches the center itself. 
Next, the second one further removed from the center but enclos- 
ing the first circle; this contains parents, siblings, wife, and chil- 
dren. The third one has in it uncles and aunts, grandparents, neph- 
ews, nieces, and cousins. The next circle includes the other rela- 
tives, and this is followed by the circle of local residents, then the 
circle of fellow tribesmen, next that of fellow citizens, and then in 
the same way the circle of people from neighboring towns, and 


!25 G. Thonhauser, “Beyond Mood and Atmosphere: a Conceptual History of the Term Stimmung,” Philosophia 
49 (2021): 1247-1265, https://doi.org/10.1007/s11406-020-00290-7. And: Hans Ruin, “The Passivity of Reason — 
On Heidegger's Concept of Stimmung,” SATS 1, no. 2 (2000): 143-159, https://doi.org/10.1515/SATS.2000.143. 

'26 Tlaria Ramelli, Hierocles the Stoic: Elements of Ethics, Fragments and Excerpts (Atlanta: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2009), xli. 
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then the circle of fellow-countrymen. The outermost and largest 
circle, which encompasses all the rest, is that of the whole human 
race. Once these have all been surveyed, it is the task of a well- 
tempered man, in his proper treatment of each group, to draw the 
circles together somehow towards the center, and to keep zealously 
transferring those from the enclosing circles into the enclosed ones. 
It is incumbent on us to respect people from the third circle as if 
they were those from the second, and again to respect our other rel- 
atives as if they were those from the third circle. 


We are thus led—as a matter of nature, principle, and duty—to eliminate alienation, bringing all 
humanity, and, one would assume by extension, all living beings, including the cosmos itself, 
into natural and organic continuity with the self through our inborn senses of care, love, and jus- 
tice. The realization of full humanity and the fulfillment of human destiny is found in living the 
good life, which finds in turn shared well-being in cosmopolitan common interest and mutualis- 
tic goodness in open-ended solidarity across apparent divisions or differences, regardless of their 
perceived origin, importance, or propriety. 

The recognition and pursuit of this cosmo-personal reality is wisdom (Gk. gpdvyoic, 
phronésis), another possibility for humans that can guide and shape our lower instincts and im- 
pulses. As Malcolm Schofield explains, “[...W]e achieve our true identity only when we function 
as parts of a whole—that is, of the providentially ordered universe. [...] When I ask myself who I 
am, I have to remember that I am a citizen of the universe and a part of it, and in exercising my 
reason, treat nothing as merely a matter of private advantage nor deliberate as though I were de- 
tached from the whole.”'”’ Indeed, more than just a passive reality, we are obligated to a proac- 


tive encompassment of the other in a kind of “sacred love,” as Cicero quotes Cato. In fact, in the 


!27 Malcolm Schofield, “Stoic Ethics,” in The Cambridge Companion to the Stoics, ed. Brad Inwood (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 233-256. (See especially pp. 245-246). 
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human tendency and desire to create and abide in communities, we can see an expression of the 
fact that the universe is a “communal city and state of human beings and gods, of which each and 
every one of us is a part.” (De Finibus 3.63-64) To relate to other beings, and especially to relate 
to other rational beings, is to extend the natural impulse to self-preservation, and this is extended 
to see all as “familiar” in the dual sense. Indeed, Martha Nussbaum suggests that carried to its 
logical conclusion an “extreme Stoic cosmopolitanism” insists on giving up all forms of “local 
filiation” as ‘unreal’ claims upon loyalty and affection.” We must all ultimately be “citizens of 


the cosmos.” !78 


§§§ 


Those familiar with the Buddhism of Central Asia, and particularly that of Tibet and sim- 
ilar Vajrayana domains,!” will know that there are many varieties of prayer wheels. Lynn White, 
Jr., claims, despite the traditional explanations of the history and lineage of the wheels, that they 
may have their origin in China.'*° The variation is in terms of aesthetic styles, scripts and man- 
tras used in the written elements of the wheel, sizes, and sources of motion. The variation that 
has existed historically has been expanded in the present, with new innovations on all these 
fronts, as well as in the use of modern information technology to record mantras in numbers in- 
conceivable in the past. The use of new information technologies, including, historically, the in- 
troduction of forms of printing, has been a major source of innovation in prayer wheels since 


their introduction as a form of spiritual practice. 


!28 Richter, Cosmopolis, 81-82. 

'29 Outside such regions, the prayer wheel is quite rare, though not entirely absent. One finds the occasional ex- 
ample, for example, in Japan, where the Vajrayana is certainly present in the Shingon lineages, but not socially or 
culturally dominant. 

80 Lynn White, Jr., Medieval Technology and Social Change (New York: Oxford University Press, 1962), 85. 
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The other major form of innovation and variation has been with regard to the source of 
motion. Some prayer wheels are held in the hand and worked with the hand and arm. Some are 
set on wheels that allow them to be spun by grabbing hold of a rail, handle, or other fixture. 
Some have been turned through the use of animal labor. Some are blown by the wind, something 
like a windmill.'*! In fact, this may have led to the creation of steam engines. It seems that some 
people in Tibet may have been using the draft from their fires to turn wheels in their tents. This 
original idea was then subject to improvements and reconfigurations until a steam-moved wheel 
came to be. It may be that it is this or a related technology that found its way into Europe, sug- 
gesting itself as useful to the ever technically resourceful society of the Middle Ages. Such diffu- 
sion is attested to by the presence of recognizable Tibetan motifs in art of the era.'*? The relation- 
ship between information technology, machinic practices, and spiritual engagement certainly of- 
fers us the opportunity to speculate on a “slant rhyme” between posthumanist religious practice 


and theory, on the one hand, and the Buddhist theosemiotics!** 


of the past. In an era in which re- 
newable sources of energy are a concern, it is a joy to see that there are not just wind-powered 
prayer wheels, but also some that are solar-powered, readily available for purchase in several 
SiZes. 

An area in which there has not been much in the way of innovation is in the particular 


form being proposed here, which is to combine the prayer wheel and the fidget spinner. While it 


is possible to discover various forms of jewelry (rings, pendants, bracelets, etc.) that combine 


31 White, Medieval Technology, 86. 

132 White, Medieval Technology, 93. 

'33 Tt has been suggested that a semiotic approach is deeply revealing in the case of Buddhist tantra, a view 
which I also espouse, as in Wedemeyer, Making Sense of Tantric Buddhism. See also: Jason Taksony Hewitt and 
Timothy Burnette, “A Poetics of Beings,” December 6, 2018, in Theopoetics Podcast, podcast, 1:11:47, 
https://artsreligionculture.org/episodes/2018/12/6/a-poetics-of-beings-theopoetics-podcast-ep- 10. 
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their particular form with the aesthetics and/or functionality of prayer wheels, it is nearly impos- 
sible to find such a thing with regard to fidget spinners. I was, however, able to find a “dharma- 
ish” fidget spinner that sought to use a Buddhist aesthetic for flourish. The below are images that 
were used to advertise the fidget spinner on Amazon.com, where I first discovered it, though it 


can be found available on other websites. 


Note: This Depends on The Power You Use to Spin 


HAND SPIN OR TABLE SPIN 


BRONZE BODY, SMOOTH AND STURDY 


Perfect Hand Feel. Pocket Sized and Longtime Use! 


Perfect Balanced Weights 


High Speed Bearing 


Removable Caps 
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* % 3 F/DGET HAND SPINNER * * * 


Focus on killing time, relieve stress, anti-anxiety, focusing, 
ADD & ADHD, autism 


Warning: Small parts included. Not for kids under 6 yrs! 
Children should play under adult guidance. — 
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This fidget spinner is made by a producer called Atesson.'* It incorporates the traditional image 


of the mantra OM MANI PADME HUNG (Skt.: & APT ual eS Tib.: KarPxs$) written in more or 


less the traditional way (giving room for critiques of the quality of inscription) in Tibetan script 
across sculpted flower petals, with a second ring depicting the Eight Auspicious Symbols, or 
Ashtamangala. Close inspection of this design, however, shows some possible problems. For ex- 
ample, while holding and using the spinner, one is not spinning the mantra, but the Symbols. One 
is in fact pinching the mantra between one’s fingers. This seems unlikely to be an ideal design 
outcome. The goal of the manufacturer here does not seem to have been to produce something 
like a prayer wheel, but rather to adopt a design language and aesthetic for a fidget spinner for 
consumers who also wanted something “dharma-ish” as an option. The motivations and out- 
comes are different from what is envisioned here, though there is at least a notable relationship. 
Despite the problems I noted, I nevertheless decided to purchase this spinner as a first 
pass in the intended direction. It arrived promptly so that I was able to begin working with it 
within a few days. I was surprised to discover that it looked about the same upon arrival as it did 
in the photos, which is not always the case with mass produced items. Unfortunately, as soon as I 
began to spin it, I noticed that it was imbalanced, and there was a sense of drag that kept it from 
spinning for any length of time. It may surprise those who are not familiar with fidget spinners or 
the kinds of obsessive attention that such devices can garner to themselves by hobbyists and de- 


signers, but there is a genuine interest in their spinning efficiency.'*° A smooth spin and long 


134 The above images are reproduced from the point of sale: https://www.amazon.com/gp/product/BO8G Y 5TFQB/. 
35 Rhett Allain, “Want to Know How Long a Fidget Spinner Spins? Get a Laser and Some Physics,” WIRED, May 
9, 2017, accessed December 12, 2023, https://www.wired.com/2017/05/the-phyiscs-of-fidget-spinners/. Also: Rhett 
Allain, “Let’s Explore the Physics of Rotational Motion with a Fidget Spinner,” WIRED, May 23, 2017, accessed 
December 12, 2023, https://www.wired.com/2017/05/physics-of-a-fidget-spinner/. 
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spin time are considered marks of a quality design and construction.'*° As with many fidget spin- 
ners that have seals on either side of the center bore, it was possible to remove the seals and ex- 
amine the inner workings. I discovered that there was a physical defect in the rotation mecha- 
nism, either due to a manufacturing error or else damage in transit. With a pair of needle nose 
pliers, a little love, and about a half hour of attention, I was able to repair the problem. While not 
perfect, the fidget spinner now moved in a way consistent with most mass produced spinners and 
within what I considered to be tolerable limits. After a great deal of research, I discovered that it 
would be possible to modify this existing design in a way that achieved the relevant ends: the 
center mantra would be removed; the horizontal casing thickened; the central pole modified in 
the appropriate ways; and the new thickness used to house a small stack of mini-DVDs maxed 
out in their storage by copies of files containing the mantra. The main concern with this would be 
the weight, which would limit the number of mini-DVDs in the stack. 

Having no way to actually produce my own variation, I began to use the original spinner 
as my regular fidget toy. I found that I remained concerned about pinching the mantra as I spun 
it. [also found myself concerned with how to apply force to it to get it to move. I also found my- 
self spontaneously visualizing the spinning as if it were causing the mantra and energy of the 
Eight Symbols to radiate outward. This became slightly awkward in that I began to worry about 
how I was tilting it and moving it around. I was reminded of the ways in which practitioners who 
maintain successful visualizations of deities atop their crowns will duck extra deeply when pass- 
ing through doorways. The visualization was impacting on my material, embodied behavior with 


regard to the spinner. Some of this was positive and some negative, and so, like most things, it 


136 Jasper Hamill, “SPIN CLASS: World’s most advanced fidget spinner can keep rotating for up to 12 minutes 
— but costs £121,” The Sun, August 19, 2017, accessed Dec 12, 2023, 
https://www.thesun.co.uk/tech/4206552/worlds-most-advanced-fidget-spinner-can-keep-rotating-for-up-to-12- 
minutes-but-costs-121/. 
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seemed that the reality of the experiment was a mixture of good, bad, and something in-between. 
That said, I did find myself achieving some of the benefits of fidget spinners, in that I was releas- 
ing nervous energy, grounding my body and mind, and finding increased focus. At the very least, 
it seemed worthwhile to continue the experiment for more time in order to see what would un- 


fold. 
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4. An Experiment 


Within approximately a week and a half of beginning to work with this particular fidget 
spinner, I was invited by family to join in an excursion to the Whidbey Island Fair, which takes 
place annually at the fairgrounds in Langley, WA. This was the first time I would be able to at- 
tend the Fair, as it had been closed down during the first years of the COVID-19 pandemic. With 
vaccines having been administered in high numbers in the community, a generally low incidence 
of infection compared to most other places in the United States, and a primarily outdoor venue, 
the community had decided to take the window between variant waves to engage in this tradi- 
tion. I was hesitant about going for many reasons. Firstly, my autism and ADHD are accompa- 
nied by extreme social anxiety, which had worsened during the isolation of the lockdown. Sec- 
ondly, this was not the kind of event I generally enjoyed, as the majority of the activities were 
not things I found entertaining, which was especially off-putting given the high price of the 
ticket. 

Moreover, I was only newly aware of the specific forms of my neurodivergence, and 
while I had been medically affirmed in the understanding, I was still not formally diagnosed by a 
specialist clinician, and I had not yet described my condition to the family, even as I was begin- 
ning the process of unmasking. The process of unmasking bears some uncanny resemblances to 
the coming out process, which can be complex and produce mixed or even negative reactions, 
often resulting in surprises good and bad from those who are told. At that time I was also suffer- 
ing from a flare-up of a set of physical conditions and disabilities I manage that are co-occurring 
with autism for many. Indeed, as part of this, I had had my back give out for a couple of days just 
beforehand—which had given me extra time to play with my new fidget toy. Finally, it was meant 


to be the hottest day of the hottest week of the year during an especially hot summer, with no 
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cloud cover to block the sun. This turned out to be very much the case, with high humidity. Be- 
cause of all of this, I was feeling nervous and anxious and scattered, and I was beginning to edge 
along the shores of an autistic meltdown. 

I decided it was both necessary and appropriate to bring along the fidget spinner. Upon 
making this decision, I began to have further questions and anxieties. Would the family and oth- 
ers notice me using it? What kind of reaction would they have? Would the unusual context for its 
use suggest neurodivergence to them? How would they react to that? How would I react to their 
reactions? I began autistic scripting of the interactions I might have. Would this draw additional 
attention to my person? Would people notice my body? What would they see? How should I 
dress and present myself? Would people notice my body language? Should I mask my queer- 
ness? I seldom pass as a cisheterosexual in person when I am behaving naturally. If they noticed 
the fidget spinner, would people notice that it had inscriptions? If so, how would they react to 
that? While there were a few Buddhists on the island, the number of Vajrayana practitioners was 
quite small, to my knowledge. The general population of South Whidbey Island was liberal or 
right-leaning liberal, but there was also a large population of fundamentalist Christians, right- 
wing evangelicals, and the like, who might not take too kindly to me using something with such 
inscriptions in public, especially in front of children and families. This kind of event seemed 
likely to draw larger numbers of more conservative people than was standard for my experience 
of the island. How would I engage or react if something went wrong? Should I really trust myself 
and others and attend? I decided to push through all this and attend, but made sure I had the 
fidget spinner with me to help me manage the anxiety and fear. If it caused problems, at least I 


knew I would have my husband and family around to help, even if I was myself incapable of 
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handling the situation. I spent the drive there playing with the spinner and contemplating my ca- 
pacities and how my sense of them had changed between my new awareness of neurodivergence 
and my isolation during the lockdown. I recited mantras meant to calm me, and which my body 
also associated with calming and relaxation. As we arrived, I sighed a deep anticipatory breath 


and opened the car door. 


§§§ 


Not being familiar with the fairgrounds, we parked too far away and had to walk a little 
less than half a mile in the heat. It was more than a little hot and humid. Already physically un- 
comfortable before the walk began, by the time we got to the gate, I was a bit short of breath and 
having some real pain. We entered and found the family we were meeting there. They were sit- 
ting in the shade waiting for us. I manipulated the conversation so that we spent a couple of extra 
minutes sitting there so that I could recover some. I could tell, though, that my group was getting 
antsy to move on and start exploring, so I suggested we do so, even though I could have used 
more time. As we began moving, it turned out that we had entered through a gate that was closest 
to the food and drink stands. I asked my husband to stop with me at a stand offering cool bever- 
ages and bottled water. The family wanted to stop at a neighboring stand, which was offering 
frozen chocolate covered bananas and strawberries, so we all stood in line. The line was slow 
and offered no shade. I began to sweat and noticed that I was starting to have a bit of brain fog. 
By the time we got to place our order, I was miserable and unable to think. My husband ordered 
for me while I stood to the side in a little sliver of shade. I quickly drank the raspberry slushy he 
had gotten me, accumulating a layer of ice headache on top of the other discomfort. This was not 


starting well. I drank some water, and, within a couple of minutes, began to feel better, even as I 


Fe 


realized everyone else was waiting for me and I was very much in the way of other customers. 
As we moved on, I was immediately startled to find a horse track where I horse show was 
under way. There were bleachers for the track that were in the shade, so I suggested that we go 
sit and watch for a few minutes. I was in need of the shade, not only because of the heat, but also 
because of the fact that my autistic sensory sensitivities were beginning to kick in strongly. The 
crowd, noise, and light were proving to be a lot to manage, and the bleachers were a little sepa- 
rate and had only a few people spread across them. A couple members of the family, my hus- 
band, and I went over and sat down, while the rest of the family moved on. I was morbidly curi- 
ous about the situation with the horses. It turned out that what I was witnessing was a pre-show 
with some local people showing off their horses and their tricks. There was a proper show to 
come, and “western games,” including a barrel race named after a recently deceased 4-H leader 
whose last name was the same as the married name of my husband’s aunt. I felt the empower- 
ment that a sense of local connection can often provide to the outsider, but I also felt a sense of 
responsibility. These horses were being made to work and sport in the sun, heat, and humidity, 
when I could barely tolerate simply existing in it. Some of the horses seemed visibly uncomforta- 
ble, and one could see the energy draining from others quite quickly. As someone who has been 
deeply concerned with animal welfare for most of my life, I felt shame at the equipment the 
horses were subjected to by their owners and riders, knowing that it was likely painful—all the 
more so given the oppressive weather. As I drank my chilled water, feeling guilty for it, I said 
something about how the poor horses must really be suffering on that day. He sat in silent agree- 
ment, but my comment had been overheard. One woman looked at me and laughed, finding 
amusement, or at least a cause for nervous laughter, in my concern, while a man nearby shot me 


a dirty look that I found hard to explain outside of a sense of species betrayal, which took me by 
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surprise. Glancing behind me, I saw a woman shifting a little farther away as I realized she was 


concerned that her young child would hear me and be upset by my comments. 


§§§ 


Feeling slightly recovered and seeing that I was not provoking the best reactions from 
other fairgoers, I suggested that perhaps we should move on. The rest of the fair was divided into 
three sections. There was a concert area nearby, where country music was being performed by a 
local band I had heard of. A smattering of people were around listening, but the audience space 
was mostly a somewhat grassy area in direct sunlight, which was not inviting, apparently. I cer- 
tainly wasn’t interested, as, even in the best circumstances, this was not a kind of music I gener- 
ally favored. Another section was dedicated to local artisans, crafters, etc., and their various 
wares, gathered under moderately shady tents. Many of these had been left unattended. I as- 
sumed it was because the people attending them had needed drinks or a respite from the swelter- 
ing intensity of even shaded air. This area was set up on top of blacktop that was radiating heat 
intensely, so that even areas out of the sun were like ovens. The remainder of the fair was dedi- 
cated to animal-oriented activities: shows, displays, auctions, etc. I hesitantly moved into these 
areas. 

What I found was mostly deeply appalling to my sensibilities. Throughout the fairground, 
animals were essentially reduced to bare life in the sense described by Giorgio Agamben.'%’ Rec- 


ognizing that the relationship between the Nazis and animals was complex,'** this use of the term 


'37 See: Giorgio Agamben, Homo Sacer: Sovereign Power and Bare Life, trans. Daniel Heller-Roazen (Stan- 
ford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1998). See also: Giorgio Agamben, The Open: Man and Animal trans. Kevin 
Attell (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2004). 

138 For an extended consideration of many of the complexities involved, see: Boria Sax, Animals in the Third 
Reich: Pets, Scapegoats, and the Holocaust (New York: Continuum, 2000). 
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bare life felt justified. No animal was treated as an individual or person with its own agency or 
complex inner world. They were all described, justified, and managed based exclusively on their 
bodies, genetic heritage, and capacities for serving human interests. The animals were subjected 
to physical manipulations that had very much in common with concentration camps and slave 
markets. Indeed, there was and is significant overlap in technologies and techniques used in ani- 
mal industry, even at the local scale.!°? The animals were all clearly suffering in the heat, with 
the exception of a display of guinea pigs present for a show competition. Each one of them had 
been provided with a frozen water bottle, to which they clung without exception. The rest of the 
animals, if they were lucky enough to have shade, had no breeze. Some of the shelters were 


warmer than the surrounding environment. 


§§§ 


Among the worst off were the cows and pigs. The pigs were not in a well-ventilated area, 
and the space they were in, though it had a roof, was a series of stalls with no mud. They were 
somewhat crowded and only given a little hay to lay on. It was obvious that they were over- 
heated. They lay on their side, barely moving, panting rapidly with shallow breaths. Some of 
them had young piglets with them, and some were obviously pregnant. One seemed to sleep and 
to be dreaming. People nearby talked about them as future food, cracking jokes about pork and 
bacon, pointing and laughing. Breeders explained to slightly bored passers-by about the “stock” 
and the relative value of different pigs on those terms. I thought of Temple Grandin’s description 


of pig breeding from a passage of Animals in Translation entitled “How to Make a Pig Fall in 


139 See: Marjorie Spiegel, The Dreaded Comparison: Human and Animal Slavery (London: Mirror Books, 
1996). See also: Charles Patterson, Eternal Treblinka: Our Treatment of Animals and the Holocaust (New York: 
Lantern Books, 2002). 
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Love.” The title is misleading, as it describes in almost shocking detail the ways in which pigs 
are bred. This involves forced and manipulated interspecies sexual encounters and impregna- 
tions. The sexual violence is not limited to the sows, but also takes place in relationship to boars. 


Grandin refers to this as “an art.” 


I talked to a man who had one of the most successful records for 
breeding sows out there and he told me things no one’s ever writ- 
ten in a book as far as I know. Each boar had his own little perver- 
sion the man had to do to get the boar turned on so he could collect 
the semen. Some of them were just things like the boar wanted to 
have his dandruff scratched while they were collecting him. [...] 
The other things the man had to do were a lot more intimate. He 
might have to hold the boar’s penis in exactly the right way that 
the boar liked, and he had to masturbate some of them in exactly 
the right way. There was one boar, he told me, who wanted to have 
his butt hole played with. “I have to stick my finger in his butt, he 
just really loves that,” he told me.'*° 


One is startled by this passage for a number of reasons, but it has hung in my memory in part be- 
cause of its intimate description of interspecies sexual acts, and because there are elements in the 
description that feel, rightly or wrongly, queer, especially given the male-to-male nature of the 
encounters described. Perhaps we might describe it as a form of queer rape. This was not exclu- 
sive to the boars, however, as the females were similarly manipulated. Unlike a cow, who you 
can “just take a catheter and insert it into her womb” to get her pregnant, “you have to get the 
sow turned on when you breed her so her uterus will pull the semen in.” Grandin goes on to de- 
scribe in detail the sexual relationship needed and the way in which forced arousal manifests in a 


sow. !4! 


40 Temple Grandin, Animals in Translation: Using the Mysteries of Autism to Decode Animal Behavior, (New 
York: Scribner, 2009), 103. 


'41 Grandin, Animals in Translation, 104. 
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Describing cows as “easier,” Grandin reminds us that this whole affair is a business and 
driven by profit motives, even as she describes the sense of modesty and embarrassment dis- 
played by the breeder she quotes.'*” The cows on hand at the fair did not seem to be having it 
“easier.” They were separated from their calves. Young cows were chained to a wooden rail so 
that they were within reach of passers-by, so that they could be petted. The chains were short so 
that they were forced to lay down the whole time and could not resist. They were not cooled or 
cleaned. Several of them lay in and were covered in their own diarrheal filth. The ones who were 
not staring blankly in forced submission were occasionally snapping at those who tried to pet 
them. Parents would smack them and force them to let their children pet them. Adults would pull 
back and laugh, often looking around to see if anyone had seen them in a less than fully domi- 
nant position with regard to the animal. Children timid about or resistant to the scenario were en- 


couraged and even forced to participate. Bodily autonomy was utterly denied. 


§§§ 


Temple Grandin has argued that there are connections in the cognitive modalities of at 
least some autistic people and some animals. She claims that the understanding her own autism 
has given her of this connection is a source of insights that allow her to engage her chosen ca- 


reer, where she assists in constructing “more humane” forms of animal slaughter. 


It always struck me as ridiculous to think that a dog or cow 
does not have consciousness, yet people continue to debate the sub- 
ject. Aristotle believed that what set men above animals was the 
ability to reason. Where humans were capable of perception and ra- 
tional thinking and communicated through language, animals were 
driven by sensation and impulse. [...] From our earliest writings, the 


'42 Grandin, Animals in Translation, 102-103. 
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Stage is set for the ongoing debate about whether animals think and 
feel, and how we think and feel about them. [...] Just as we’ve un- 
derestimated and underutilized the talents and contributions of hu- 
mans who are visual thinkers, we have similarly underestimated and 
misunderstood thought in animals. Animals live—and think—-through 
their senses. Without verbal language, they store memories of previ- 
ous experiences as pictures, sounds, smells, tastes, or touch memo- 
ries. Sensory-based thinking and memories are recollections of ex- 
periences without words. [...] The human habit of privileging verbal 
thinking over visual thinking often extends to animals despite evi- 
dence that language had nothing to do with some of humankind’s 
earliest and most impressive achievements. Attaching a stone blade 
to a stick to create a spear, on of the first complex tools, was in- 
vented long before language evolved. [...] The ability to think like 
an animal inevitably leads to a greater empathy with animals and—in 
the brain of an object visualizer, especially—a determination to cre- 
ate and promote ways of furthering their welfare. [...] I believe my 
connection to animals comes from my experience as a visual 
thinker. As with many people with autism, my emotional spectrum 
is limited to what the neurologists call the prime (or primitive) emo- 
tions. !*7 


Speaking, as it were, from the perspective of a verbal autistic, Grandin invites us to shift our sen- 
sibilities and to reevaluate our sense of the value of visual and sensory-based thought. Giving a 
plethora of examples of how this kind of cognition can be beneficial, and, occasionally, superior 
to verbal thinking, she opens a conversation about value and integrity and individual being that 
challenges a deep historical trend in philosophy, religion, etc. She argues that at least with some 
humans, the ability to verbalize thoughts and articulate their existence is not a defining trait that 
separates them from animal forms of being. In fact, to the extent that we recognize the autism 


spectrum as inclusive of nonverbal individuals, we can say that there are some humans for whom 


43 Temple Grandin, Visual Thinking: The Hidden Gifts of People Who Think in Pictures, Patterns, and Abstrac- 
tions (New York: Penguin Publishing Group, 2022), 237-239, 272-273. See also: Temple Grandin, Thinking in Pic- 
tures: And Other Reports from My Life with Autism (New York: Vintage Books, 2020). 
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such distinctions fall apart entirely or become moot. 
David Pefia-Guzman extends such ideas much further. Referring to neuropsychologist 
Lawrence Weiskrantz’s book, Thought Without Language, Pefia-Guzman suggests with 


Weiskrantz that 


as long as we believe that language has thought on a leash, we will 
continue to be stunned by the mental complexity of living beings 
who do not meet whatever arbitrary bar we set for “possessing lan- 
guage.” This includes people with brain damage who have lost 
their linguistic abilities but who nonetheless retain various levels 
of cognitive performance, infants who have not yet mastered a lan- 
guage but who nonetheless form thoughts about the world, and ani- 
mals who will never have propositional language but who nonethe- 
less can survive us—and each other—with their sensitivity, curiosity, 
and acumen.!“4 


He goes on to cite a passage from the work of Marc Bekoff and Dale Jamieson: 


It may be possible to suppose that thought requires representation, 
but representation may not involve language [...] The failure to 
represent linguistically may affect or even limit the beliefs and de- 
sires of language-less creatures, but it is hard to see why it should 
prevent them from having beliefs and desires altogether, or from 
using cognitive maps. !* 


Pefia-Guzman follows this up with a seemingly natural question, which is, in the context at hand, 
profound. “What capacity—or capacities—might step in to play the role traditionally assigned to 


language in the thought-formation process?”’!*° He suggests an answer: imagination. 


'44 David M. Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream: The Hidden World of Animal Consciousness (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 2023), 137. 

'45 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 137. 

146 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 138. 
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To make his point, he elaborates a “philosophical distinction between reproductive and 


productive imagination.” 


Reproductive imagination refers to the act of remembering images 
of people, places, or objects from memory, while productive 
(sometimes also known as “constructive”’) imagination refers to the 
act of using previously experienced images of people, places, or 
objects to create entirely new images that go beyond what was 
originally experienced.’ 


In the latter, imagination is seen to relate to “experiences that could have been.” There is “a 
modal jump from the given to the imagined, from the actual to the possible.” This would allow 
for “envision[ing] something that never took place.”'“* He points to the work of Anpoopum 
Gupta on rats and mazes. In Gupta’s work, we find that rats are capable of “replay,” by which 


rats use past experiences to imagine present and future possibilities. 


Replay is not limited to what was; it presents what could be. Gupta 
and his collaborators go so far as to say that this imaginary replay 
shows that rats may be capable of “self-projection,” which is “the 
ability to consciously explore the world from different perspec- 
tives.” This kind of “perspective-taking,” which is associated with 
empathy and theory of mind, is one of the cognitive abilities that 
scientists and philosophers have historically used to champion the 


uniqueness and superiority of Homo Sapiens.'° 


One must note in the present context that this passage is quite revealing in its identification of 
empathy and theory of mind as core concepts of human supremacy ideologies. Until quite re- 


cently, autism has been described, in part, as a deficit or deficiency in both of these. In fact, it has 


'47 Defia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 139. 


148 Defia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 141. 
149 Defia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 143. 
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been used as part of diagnostic criteria. More recently, the “double empathy” theory has tried to 
shift our understanding of the apparent issue, showing that in fact there may be no lack or deficit, 
but rather a mutual misunderstanding and misrecognition of the expressions of these.'*° 

Taking these and related ideas into account, Pefia-Guzman begins to articulate his theory 


in earnest: 


[...] the imagination may be unique and it may be human, but it is 
not uniquely human. It is a zoological, rather than anthropological, 
reality. It is the music of the animal soul. 

If we listen carefully to its rhythms, to its peaks and val- 
leys, this music can expand and transform our habitual modes of 
perceiving animals and relating to them."*! 


Thomas Hills has asked in a passage Pefia-Guzman includes: 


Does an animal that can deliberate about its future enjoy some 
modicum of free will? Might an animal that imagines also know 
that it is imagining? Might it know the difference between the real 
and the imagined? Might it, therefore, know the difference be- 
tween its real self and what it could be?!>? 


These questions are provocative and transformative, as they “suggest that the imaginary itself 


opens onto an even wider horizon in which animals are seen as containing hitherto unimagined 


depths—cognitive, emotional, and[...] even moral depths.”!** 


‘50 Damian E.M. Milton, “On the ontological status of autism: The ‘double empathy problem,” Disability & 
Society 27, no. 6 (2012): 883-887. Damian Milton, Emine Gurbuz, and Beatriz Lopez, “The ‘double empathy prob- 
lem’: Ten years on,” Autism 26, no. 8 (2022): 1901-1903. Nicholas Chown, “More on the ontological status of au- 
tism and double empathy,” Disability & Society 29, no. 10 (2014): 1672-1676. Catherine J. Crompton et al., “Dou- 
ble empathy: why autistic people are often misunderstood,” Neuroscience 9, no. 554875 (2021): 4-11. 

151 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 147. 

'52 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 147. 

'53 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 148. 
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One would be inclined to extend this to autistics and others normally excluded from a hu- 
manist set of definitions. What Pefia-Guzman is beginning to articulate here is a posthumanist 
model of sentience that amplifies and extends the human in a way that the merely humanist argu- 
ments have not been capable of. This is achieved through an ecoqueering of consciousness, cog- 
nition, and sentience, with the result that autistics and others may be understood to participate in 
nonverbal existence, which nevertheless has content and the capacity to know in a way that 
would respond to Swinton’s criterion for participation in spiritual life. This suggests, in turn, that 
animals, autistics, and the rest have moral status, as well as the capability to respond differently, 
yet saliently, to the question of personhood outside the requirements of a hypercognitive society. 
This opens out new ecologies of relationship that ecoqueer and neuroqueer the very nature of 
civilization, asking us to develop ecological civilizations that take human diversity seriously, 
along with the diversity of the rest of life, with moral duties to build up strange friendships and 
strange communities with the entire range of beings, exploring an unbounded and open-ended 


compassion beyond mere reason. 


§§§ 


One of my dharma teachers had taught me that I should never pull away from bearing witness to 
whatever presented itself. Fleet Maull was a student of both Trungpa Rinpoche and Bernie 
Glassman Roshi. From the latter, he had inherited the radical bearing witness practice.'** This 


practice is a form of radical encounter, where we stay grounded, present, and centered even as 


‘54 Roshi explained this teaching generously in: Bernie Glassman, Bearing Witness: A Zen Master's Lessons in 
Making Peace (New York: Penguin Publishing Group, 2013). 
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we take in circumstances and events we would otherwise prefer to look away from. This was ex- 
tremely challenging. Despite troubles with interoception and alexithymia, which are features of 
my autism, I could feel myself becoming short of breath. I could feel my stomach heavy and 
turning. I could feel my heart racing and filled with pain. There were tears in my eyes that I 
couldn’t let flow for fear of making the situation worse somehow. I was powerless. The only 
thing I could do was to look, to bear witness. This became a duty, the only way I could offer any- 
thing to these miserable creatures. It was devastating, hollowing, and brutal. But nothing com- 
pared to their experience. Elevating my own negative experience above theirs would only repli- 
cate the harmful hierarchy of speciesism at best, and make me complicit at worst. And so I bore 
witness, trying my best to see each animal for the life within it and the suffering it was experi- 


encing. I was miserable and so, much more, were they. 


§§§ 


Pefia-Guzman suggests imagination as an alternative to language as a ground for person- 
hood and identity, and therefore as a proper object for philosophical axiologies and, perhaps, in 
using descriptive language such as “music of the soul,” for spiritualities and practical theologies. 
At the very least, following Hills, he seems to suggest that imaginative capabilities are the 
ground for a sense of self and will. David Loy has argued that the ability to discern the self as 
separate from the rest of reality is the founding experiential principle of philosophical practice, 
perhaps in a way not too distant from certain Heideggerian, or, more broadly, Existentialist ideas. 
It is also reflected in the Trika idea that our fundamental obscuration is anavamala (Skt. 
STUIdHc1), the impurity of conditioned being, the false experience of separation from the rest of 


all that is. In each case, this is seen as a source of a problematic scenario to be overcome. Loy 
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suggests that this experience is not only the ground of philosophical practice, but also a queering 


of it into something that exceeds our sense of the boundaries of philosophy. 


Indeed, the very impetus to philosophy may be seen as a reaction 
to the split between subject and object: philosophy originated in 
the need of the alienated subject to understand itself and its relation 
to the objective world it finds itself in. But, according to the “non- 
dualist systems” [...] philosophy cannot grasp the source from 
which it springs and so must yield to praxis: the intellectual at- 
tempt to grasp nonduality conceptually must give way to various 
meditative techniques which, it is claimed, promote the immediate 
experience of nonduality. Of course, the shift of perspective from 
conceptual understanding to meditative practices [...] is beyond the 
range of philosophy generally. However, despite this attitude about 
the final inadequacy of philosophy—which means, among other 
things, that these systems are not philosophies at all in the Western 
sense-the various traditions have nonetheless made many specific 
claims about different aspects of the nondual experience.!*° 


Combining this view with that of Pefia-Guzman offers us the possibility that what grounds phi- 
losophy among speaking humans may, in fact, be a limited case or a limit condition of a broader 
milieu. Imagination may offer us a broader perspective, where philosophical discourse is re- 
placed with contemplative or meditative practices that accord with “immediate experience” of 
reality. Imagination, generating the sense of self, also promotes the ability to imagine ourselves 
without this disconcerting split between self and other, subject and object. We can imagine and 
strive toward an experiential transformation that exceeds what we might know about, instead 
shifting our efforts in relationship to the ground of existence toward something we know. We 


find ourselves skirting a praxis for realizing Swinton’s understanding of Practical Theology in 


55 David Loy, Nonduality: A Study in Comparative Philosophy (Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press, 
1997), 5. 
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the pursuit of meditation, contemplation, and the like, which allows for an immediate encounter 
with our own nature and a leaning into the encounter with the transpersonal nature of all relation 
and existence. 

In the first volume of The History of Sexuality, Foucault famously revises Aristotle so 
that we read: “For millennia, man remained what he was for Aristotle: a living animal with the 
additional capacity for a political existence; modern man is an animal whose politics places his 
existence as a living being in question.”!°° Both Giorgio Agamben and Antonio Negri have em- 
braced the abbreviated maxim that summarizes this statement: “All politics is biopolitics.” Cer- 
tainly, in our era, we can easily see how this is true. Accepting this perspective, Eugene Thacker 
refers to our era as an “era of biopolitics.” Yet for Thacker this era is also a question that troubles 
the idea of life even as it places it at the center of all questions pertaining to the nature and des- 


tiny of civilization as such. 


The question of how and whether to value life is at the core of con- 
temporary debates over bare life and the state of exception. At an- 
other level, in our scientific worldview, it seems that life is claimed 
of everything, and yet life in itself is nothing. While biologists con- 
tinue to debate whether or not a virus is living, the advances in ge- 
netic engineering and artificial life have, in different ways, decon- 
structed the idea that life is exclusively natural or biological. We 
also live in a time in which events at the micro-level are also 
events at the macro-level: the increasing frequency of global pan- 
demics and the prevalence of natural disasters are events that are at 
once local and global, molecular and planetary. While human be- 
ings or human groups are obviously involved in such events, there 
is also a sense in which such events are beyond human comprehen- 
sion. In short, life is human-centered and yet unhuman-oriented.!>’ 


156 Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality: An introduction, trans. Robert Hurley (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1978), 143. 
‘57 Fugene Thacker, After Life (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2010), ix. 
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This reality of the contemporary human and more-than-human condition, where the two find 
themselves interwoven and mutually queered into one another like the lovers welded by He- 
phaestus in The Symposium, frames Thacker’s understanding of the way we come to philosophy. 
Rather than imagination or the related subject-object split, Thacker proposes that philosophy 


finds its origin in life. 


If philosophy begins in a certain perplexity towards the world, then 
perhaps this perplexity is resolved in life. However, in philosophy 
(as in the world...), “life” is never a simple affair. More often than 
not, life is understood to be something that, though it is not lived 
exclusively by human beings, is, however, thought exclusively by 
human beings. In fact, it could even be said that it is the capacity to 
think that which is lived—sometimes to the point that the two coin- 
cide—that has come to traditionally define the task of philosophy.'** 


Yet Thacker also points out that even in the work of Aristotle there is a conflict between Aristo- 
tle’s impulse to reduce biology to ontology and the ways in which it seems to exceed any general 
principles that can be conceived. Metaphysical principles that might apply seem to risk slipping 
beyond ontology into theology, resting in a kind of uncanny excess that is both sublime and 
monstrous. 

Thacker speaks, only half-joking, of an “Aristotelian biohorror,” whereby we see in the 
aporias of Aristotle’s efforts to enclose life in philosophical speculation and logical discourse the 
surfacing of the truth that life is “weird.” The weirdness is comparable to the weirdness of cer- 
tain forms of science fiction and speculative fiction, as found, for example, in the works of H.P. 


Lovecraft, whose works have been one of the aesthetic touchstones for much philosophy in the 


'58 Thacker, After Life, ix. 
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genres of speculative realism and object-oriented ontologies. He includes the following passage 


from At the Mountains of Madness as an example of the metaphor: 


Formless protoplasm able to mock and reflect all forms and organs 
and processes—viscous agglutinations of bubbling cells-rubbery 
fifteen-foot spheroids infinitely plastic and ductile—slaves of sug- 
gestion, builders of cities-more and more sullen, more and more 
intelligent, more and more amphibious, more and more imita- 


tive....)°? 


Thacker goes on to explain the nature of the horror involved. 


Lovecraft’s characters are not insane—in fact, the source of their 
horror is the retaliation that they are not hallucinating or suffering 
from “exhausted nerves.” With the requisite melodramatic flair, 
Lovecraft’s characters often express the wish that they were simply 
hallucinating or dreaming, for then they could dismiss what they 
encounter as pure subjectivism, and the self-world dichotomy 
would remain intact. The problem is that Lovecraft’s characters 
come to verify this [...] form of life—but in a manner that is incom- 
mensurate to any form of rational verification. The very categories 
of matter and form, actual and potential, origin and finality, 
growth, decay, and organization—all these categories of thought 
flounder before a form of life that is at once oozing and mathemati- 
cal, formless and geometric.!© 


Such “nameless things” are one of the core tropes of Lovecraft’s work, and they stand, according 


to Thacker, as a “paradigm for the concept of life today.” 


The concept of life encompasses so much, from the most reductive 
biological viewpoint to the most open-ended ethical or existential 
viewpoint. When definitions or criteria for life are given, even 


‘59 Thacker, After Life, 3. 
160 Thacker, After Life, 3. 
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these are subject to modification and revision. There is a sense in 

which the major problem concerning life has to do not with its def- 
inition, and whether such a definition is possible, but with the very 
plasticity of life, a shape-shifting quality exhibited in all the differ- 
ent phenomena that are deemed to be living—the plasticity of all the 


different ways in which life reflects upon itself and shapes itself, 


all the forms of existence, resistance, and insistence that life is.'*! 


Here, finally, we find the intersection of Pefia-Guzman, Loy, and Thacker’s thoughts on the na- 
ture of a postphilosophical engagement with experience bound up with the uncanny excess of an 
ecoqueer explosion of self-transfiguring continua. In a recognition that imagination is the ground 
of self-understanding, we see the impulse to break down the boundaries of self and other even as 
we seek to maintain them, so that we come to know life as such beyond a mere knowing about it. 
In this sense, a Swintonian Practical Theology not only becomes a tool for affirming the 
ecoqueerness of being in terms of both subject and object positions, but also a way of shaping 
relations and pragmatic interbeing that would both embrace and anticipate neuroqueer experi- 
ence and experiential neuroqueering as a form of transpersonal fulfillment in and through crea- 
tive inter-existence with the more-than-human. 

In this way, we can see how the two senses of neuroqueering Nick Walker articulates that 
were left out of the earlier discussion of her work can be anticipated as part of the potential of 


such “strange community.” 


4. Engaging in the queering of one’s own neurocognitive processes 
(and one’s outward embodiment and expression of those pro- 
cesses) by intentionally altering them in ways that create signifi- 
cant and lasting increase in one’s divergence from prevailing cul- 
tural standards of neuronormativity and heteronormativity. [...] 

7. Producing critical responses to literature and/or other cultural 


'6l Thacker, After Life, 3-4. 
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artifacts, focusing on intentional or unintentional characterizations 
of neuroqueerness and how those characterizations illuminate 
and/or are illuminated by actual neuroqueer lives and experi- 


ences. !° 


Indeed, these additional items become necessary if we are to propose anything like a Practical 
Theology. There is some sense in which an ecoqueer reality asks for a neuroqueer subject, a mu- 
tual entwining of shapeless shapes and an intermixing of explosions of dimensional continua 
across an endless horizon of affirming dissipation. With imagination as ground, we affirm life in 
stepping beyond philosophy into those transformative and contemplative praxes that reshape us 
in ways that allow the eros of perpetual un-being and the rub of desire to be converted into ec- 
static pleasure and non-utilitarian endless ends. Thacker provides us with rhetoric to approach 
this endless diversion and rhizomatic diverticulation. Referring to the “nameless ones” by Love- 


craft’s language for them, he expounds a concept consistent with such biohorror. 


In Lovecraft’s stories the Shoggoths can barely be named, 
let alone adequately described or thought. And this is the crux of 
supernatural horror, the reason why life is “weird.” The threat is 
not the monster, or that which threatens existing categories of 
knowledge. Rather, it is the “nameless thing,” or that which pre- 
sents itself as a horizon for thought. If the monster is that which 
cannot be controlled (the unlawful life), then the nameless thing is 
that which cannot be thought (the unthinkable life). Why can it not 
be thought? Not because it is something unknown or not-yet 
known (the mystical or the scientific). Rather, it is because it pre- 
sents the possibility of a logic of life, though an inaccessible logic, 
one that is absolutely inaccessible to the human, the natural, the 
earthly—an “entelechy of the weird.” [...] However this does not 
mean that life remains mystical and ineffable; life cannot be 


162 Walker, Neuroqueer Heresies, 114-115. 
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thought not because it is poetry, the sublime, or even the noume- 
nal.'® Rather, life cannot be thought because it can only be 
thought through a logic of contradiction, and contradiction is—as 
Aristotle reminds us—the very bedrock of rational thought itself.!% 


In this endless exterior-interior of mirrors queerly reflecting each other, where no image can 
stick to the mirror of nature because the mirror is itself a conceit of Narcissistic self-reflection, 
we find the possibility of an oikeidsis that fulfills itself in an endless display of variant natures, 
even while affording vibrant space for the being of both verbal and non-verbal forms of life. As 


Agamben suggests, 


The “happy life” on which political philosophy should be founded 
thus cannot be either the naked life that sovereignty posits as a pre- 
supposition so as to turn it into its own subject or the impenetrable 
extraneity of science and of modern biopolitics that everybody 
tries in vain to sacralize. This “happy life” should be rather, an ab- 
solutely profane “sufficient life” that has reached the perfection of 
its own power and its own communicability—a life over which sov- 
ereignty and right no longer have any hold.!® 


This freedom of nature to fulfill nature and of natures to find fulfillment in and as expressions of 


166 


their natural forms-of-life’°” and existence offers a new translation of oikeiésis that integrates the 


various suggestions discussed: biophilia. 


§§§ 


‘63 Here we have a tacit answer to Timothy Morton’s rebellion against Romantic ecologies in Timothy Morton, 
Ecology Without Nature: Rethinking Environmental Aesthetics (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2009). 

‘64 Thacker, After Life, 23-24. 

‘65 Giorgio Agamben, Means without End: Notes on Politics, trans. Vincenzo Binetti and Cesare Casarino (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 2000), 114-115. 

166 This concept is handled with great nuance in Giorgio Agamben, The Highest Poverty: Monastic Rules and 
Form-of-Life, trans. Adam Kotsko (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2013). 
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David Pefia-Guzman follows the ethicist Mary Anne Warren in claiming that “Con- 
sciousness entitles organisms to [...] moral consideration by making them matter for their own 
sake. To be conscious is to be someone rather than something, a ‘thou’ rather than an ‘it.’” She 


provides a definition of moral status that he finds useful. 


To have moral status is to be morally considerable, or to have 
moral standing. It is to be an entity toward which moral agents 
have, or can have, moral obligations. If an entity has moral status, 
then we may not treat it in just any way we please.!°7 


Here we have a recognizably Kantian formulation of the language Pefia-Guzman borrows from 
Martin Buber, suggesting at least that conscious organisms are something like ends, rather than 
means. Yet because humanism and its relatives! have defined consciousness in such a way as to 
limit it to human beings as the only relevant species, !© and then, moreover, drawn those bounda- 


"7 so as to exclude large sections of the human population,!”' we must ask specifically 


ries tightly 
what we mean by the idea of being conscious in such a way as to gain moral status. 


Pefia-Guzman uses this question to launch the second phase of his overarching argument, 


and this second part is where he begins to pick up steam. He begins by referring to the work of 


67 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 152. 

68 Sylvia Wynter, “The Ceremony Must Be Found: After Humanism,” Boundary 2, 12/13 (1984): 19-70. 
https://doi.org/10.2307/302808. 

© Sylvia Wynter and Katherine McKittrick. “Unparalleled Catastrophe for Our Species?: Or, to Give Human- 
ness a Different Future: Conversations,” in Sylvia Wynter: On Being Human as Praxis, ed. Katherine McKittrick 
(Duke University Press, 2015), 9-89, https://doi.org/10.2307/,.ctv1 1cw0rj.5. 

7 Henrich J. Heine, SJ, and A. Norenzayan, “The WEIRDest people in the world?” Behavioral and Brain Sci- 
ences 33, no. 2-3 (June 2010): 61-83, doi: 10.1017/S0140525X0999152X, PMID: 20550733. Here the term 
“WEIRD” is used as an acronym for “Western, Educated, Industrialized, Rich, and Democratic.” 

71 Walter D. Mignolo, “SYLVIA WYNTER: What Does It Mean to Be Human?” in McKittrick, Sylvia Wynter, 
106-123. 
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Ned Block, which has become somewhat standard for the field of consciousness studies, in dis- 
tinguishing two major types of consciousness, which are called “access” and “phenomenal.” This 


split has caused the discourse to divide up into “two major camps.” 


Access-first theorists believe that access consciousness is the foun- 
dation of moral worth, while phenomenal-first theorists see moral 
status as arising from phenomenal consciousness instead. Both 
camps share the conviction that consciousness grounds moral 
value, but they disagree vehemently about which kind of con- 
sciousness does this important work. [... T]his disagreement boils 
down to competing visions of moral life: one that centers cogni- 
tion, rationality, and language, and one that, taking a less cerebral 
approach, privileges our subjective, affective, and embodied root- 
edness in the world.'” 


We are then presented with working definitions of the two types. Access consciousness is more 


readily given precise definition, while phenomenal consciousness is “harder to pin down.” 


Access consciousness refers to representational mental states 
whose contents are available to the wider cognitive system for use 
in executive functions such as reasoning, decision-making, and lin- 
guistic reporting. [...] Phenomenally conscious states [...] are non- 
functional. They are not tied in any essential way to the perfor- 
mance of any specific cognitive operations. They do not lead to in- 
ferences, voluntary action, or communicative acts. Second, as their 
name indicates, their content is phenomenal rather than representa- 
tional, meaning that they have a determinate feeling associated 
with them, but they do not represent anything in the external 
world—not objects, not people, not places, not even states of affairs. 
We find ourselves “in” these states, but they are not “about” any- 
thing.'7° 


'72 Defia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 153. 
'3 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 154-155. 
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We can immediately notice the wide difference in these two types of consciousness, especially 
with regard to the Aristotelian and general Western traditions of humanism. We already intuit 
from these definitions, as well as the precision with which we are able to think and describe ac- 
cess consciousness, that this is the mode preferentially valued in our hypercognitive society. We 
can also note that the specific definition of access consciousness given impacts on the areas in 
which autistics and others are considered to be disabled or deficient to whatever extent. Moreo- 
ver, thinking about Swinton’s definitions of the nature and role of Practical Theology, we find 
that it is not just a critique, but a subversion of dominant trends in the Western tradition in its fa- 
voring of phenomenal experience as more intimately true knowledge for theological praxis. 
Philosopher Neil Levy is brought in to help us understand phenomenal consciousness 


with more care: 


Unfortunately, it seems impossible to define phenomenal con- 
sciousness. The best we can do is to point to instances of it. Phe- 
nomenal consciousness is the kind of conscious such that there is 
something it is like to be phenomenally conscious. [...] Each of 
these experiences has a distinctive phenomenal quality to it. That 
quality seems inexpressible. We often use metaphorical language 
to communicate that quality [...], but when we do so we seem to 
rely on our shared experience with such phenomenal qualities to 
calibrate our talk.!”4 


Here we find parallels with Derrida’s description of the foundations of representation in philo- 
sophical and metaphysical discourse. Derrida argues that a great deal, if not the sum, of such ra- 


tional discourse is in fact the circulation of worn out metaphors operating like a currency of rep- 


74 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 156. 
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resentations that have suffered so much wear and tear that we no longer recognize them as meta- 
phors.'”° This “white mythology,” where a fundamental poetics of phenomenal consciousness 
has been flattened into access forms and representations, allows us to treat the circulation itself 
as a kind of grounding condition, so that the operations of the mythos fade to white and merge 
with the background of the text of thought. 

Pefia-Guzman points to our sensations, including the sense of pain, as the content of phe- 
nomenal consciousness. Dismissing consequentialist and deontological versions of access-first 
arguments, he submits that it is phenomenal consciousness which grounds our moral status. He 
refers to Charles Siewert’s discussion of zombies to make the point. Siewert points out that if we 
could imagine a zombie version of ourselves (something like Descartes’ idea of the animal as au- 
tomaton), which would reproduce in exact detail our own behaviors and reactions without dis- 
cernible difference, but which would also not possess phenomenal awareness, none of us would 
be willing to agree to become this zombie—despite the fact that it would not experience suffering 


and pain in phenomenal ways. Pefia-Guzman summarizes by explaining that 


...we do not just value the cognitive functions that we perform by 
being conscious, we value being conscious itself. We treasure the 
feeling of being phenomenally aware of our surroundings, of being 
alive, of taking the world in through the senses. Phenomenality is 
not something we are likely to surrender because it is too funda- 
mental to who—and what—we are.!7° 


Pefia-Guzman suggest that this argument has two important elements. Firstly, phenomenal con- 


sciousness has intrinsic value as a positive good. Secondly, it is this mode of consciousness that 


15 Jacques Derrida and F.C.T. Moore, “White Mythology: Metaphor in the Text of Philosophy,” New Literary 
History 6, no. 1 (1974): 5-74, https://doi.org/10.2307/468341. 
176 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 160. 
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gives us moral status. Becoming zombies would leave us “morally bereft,” without value. “More 
than fearing the loss of something we value, we fear the loss of our own value, the loss of our 
identities as beings who deserve to be treated ethically.”'’’ In terms of oikeidsis, if we lose the 
first half of the dynamic of being, the second part becomes irrelevant. It is the precognitive and 
prerational experience of awareness that allows us to claim moral status. Joshua Shepherd is 


credited with offering a third element to the phenomenal-first claims about moral grounding. 


Phenomenal consciousness is something we value and something 
that bestows value upon us. But it is also what makes the very act 
of valuing possible in the first place. It enables living organisms to 


inject value into an otherwise value-free universe.'”*® 


Pefia-Guzman is therefore able to conclude that 


...phenomenal consciousness takes precedence over access con- 
sciousness in the realm of ethics because it, and it alone, confers 
moral status. Access consciousness may add cognitive and behav- 
ioral complexity to our lives, but it is not the source of our moral 
standing; only phenomenal consciousness is. It may modulate 
moral value, but it cannot generate it; only phenomenal conscious- 
ness can.!”? 


To the extent that moral status and value may be qualified and brought into specific determina- 
tions through relations and encounters, access consciousness may play a role in establishing the 
metric and currency of a system that achieves these representational ends. However, it is not the 


source of the value, which resides instead in the immanence of phenomenal awareness, which 


77 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 161. 
8 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 161. 
179 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 162. 
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need not be qualified or determined in any specific way. We must recognize that the posthuman- 
ist critique of humanism has profound weight for our axiologies. The human, defined in access- 
first terms, does not grant or provision value to the world and is therefore not the sole determi- 
nant of value, morality, or even ontological status. We are invited to queer existence in this way 
also, becoming promiscuous with our political ontologies and more immanent and intimate in an 
embodied, erotic cosmopolitics. Value and morality arise from the basic goodness and basic dig- 
nity of existing, known through the pleasures of naked awareness. 

From here, there is a leap. We go from the battle between phenomenal- and access-first 
models to the question of how to understand phenomenal consciousness more profoundly. Pefia- 
Guzman looks to what he considers an “obvious and compelling example of pure phenomenality: 


dreaming.” 


Dreams are mental states that present us with phenomenal content 
while screening off cognitive access. In them, we experience all 
the subjective states that Block associates with phenomenal con- 
sciousness (that is, images, sounds, smells, pain) without the level 
of executive functioning that defines access consciousness (ra- 
tional thought, behavioral control, linguistic reportability).'°° 


Pointing to the advocacy for the phenomenal-first perspective by Miguel Angel Sebastian, Pefia- 
Guzman finds it appropriate to rely on neurocognitive evidence from brain studies to support the 
position. Such evidence would seem to indicate that the dorsolateral prefrontal cortex (dIPFC) is 
the likely seat of access consciousness.!*! Sebastian finds it salient that the dIPFC is deactivated 


in dreaming, and, yet, during the phase of sleep when this is occurring, we also find that people 


180 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 177. 
181 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 178. 
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report the phenomenal experience of dreaming. '*” 


As the empirical evidence suggests, ordinary dreams are experi- 
ences of phenomenal consciousness in the absence of access con- 
sciousness. The only time things are different is when we lucid 
dream. During lucid dreams, the dIPFC is reenlisted into the 
dream-generation process, bringing about a sudden increase in our 
subjective experience of voluntary control and reflective thought. 
[... Other] theories assume that access consciousness is the plinth 
upon which all forms of conscious experience rests. However, 
dreaming shows us that some conscious states depend on phenom- 
enal consciousness alone.!** 


The final argument looks something like this: 


Premise 1 The foundation of moral status is 
phenomenal consciousness. 

Premise 2 Dreams are phenomenally conscious states. 

Conclusion A Therefore, dreams confer moral status. 

Premise 3 Some animals dream. 

Conclusion B Therefore, at least some animals have 


moral status.'®* 


§§§ 


From here, the question turns to what moral status actually does. Having established its 
salience, we can ask the question of its function. Firstly, we can see, as David DeGrazia would 
have it, that we needn’t be absolutely certain about the answer to such questions in order to con- 


clude that we should “condemn social institutions that oppress animals.” Their basic dignity is 


182 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 179. 
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relevant and should be valued. 


We do not need to have a full grasp of all the ethical, legal, and so- 
cial implications of recognizing the moral status of animals to be 
sure that institutions such as factory farming and invasive scientific 
research will not clear the bar. The concept of moral status may be 
unnervingly slippery at the edges, but it is surprisingly steady at 
the core.!%° 


Based on these arguments, we might want to extend the same care and consideration from that 
steady core to neurodivergent people pushed aside by hypercognitive ideologies and practices, as 
well as other groups devalued by contemporary civilization for whatever reason. There is a lot 
still that must be worked out, but, at the very least, we can engage the project on more sure foot- 
ing. 

This concept may bring animals inside our moral universe, but it 

does not tell us the particular place they ought to occupy in it. [...] 

We would need to figure out what animals have what interests, 

what interests elicit what protections, and what protections trigger 

what consequences. [... W]e cannot get to the point of adjudicating 

conflicting claims until we grant animals access to the moral uni- 


verse from which they are currently exiled. Only moral status 
grants animals that access.!*° 


In the end, we come to the question raised by Swinton of a sense of agency and participation in 
the sense of knowing by way of our own experience the relationship between self and other, of 
the relevance of an autobiographical sense to the efforts to understand and relate to the world as 


a whole. Antonio Damasio has pushed back on the Cartesian thought that who we are comes 


185 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 182. 
186 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 183. 
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“from above, from reason.” 


It comes from below, from the slow and steady consolidation of 
emotionally colored memories, including dream memories. What 
would the discovery of dream remembrance in other animals mean, 
then, if not that we are not the only creatures who constantly spin, 
out of the strands of the past, what Damasio calls “an autobio- 


graphical sense of self’?'®” 


The exploration of this outside the humanist framework, and especially in a way that does not 
falsely privilege access consciousness as the most salient mode of existence, must necessarily be 
speculative to some extent. It must reach beyond the known of our own experience and attempt 
to know the experience of the other, and, moreover, to queer and reenvision, to ecoqueer and 
neuroqueer, our concepts of epistemic agency and the foundations of posthumanistic approaches 
to practical disciplines, even while presenting us with an ethical charge of advocacy and proac- 


tive inclusion to form “strange community.” 


On the one hand, this is what it means to study other animals. It 
means making peace with the trace of the indeterminate—and inde- 
terminable—that mediates our relations to them. On the other, this 
is what it means to study dreams. As the philosopher of science Ian 
Hacking observes, dreams are just weird. As objects of study, they 
have what Hacking calls “the curious attribute” of drawing us in 
with their fantastical allure only then to lure us further and further 
away from our areas of intellectual comfort until we find ourselves 
in the bowels of a terra incognita, feeling stranded and disoriented. 
If our own dreams have this estranging and defamiliarizing effect 
on us, what should we expect from the dreams of the endless other 
beings that the unrelenting forces of evolution have also brought 
into this world? We can turn melancholic and rue the fact that as- 
pects of this world do not lend themselves to human mastery. Or 
we can bid welcome to the inherent opaqueness of the natural 


'87 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 188-189. 
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world and grow intellectually and spiritually as a result.'®® 


188 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 189. 
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5. Pride 


At some point in the midst of this, I remembered I had my spinner with me. I pulled it out 
and began to use it. Initially, I was using it to try to calm and center myself, as a way to ground 
myself in the midst of the pain I was feeling. As I began to intentionally bear witness, this ex- 
panded out so that I was grounding myself in the midst of the pain of the animals, not just my 
own. All my prior concerns about using it fell away. I didn’t care whether or what people 
thought about it. I didn’t care if they were bothered. I didn’t care if it drew attention to me or to 
my body or presentation. I especially didn’t care about their judgment. How could I even begin 
to value the judgments of people who allowed this to happen? Who refused to see it for what it 
was? Who laughed and joked and saw all of it as entertainment? Indeed, I began to question who 
was human and who less than. Weren’t all of them dehumanizing themselves? Weren’t they 
shrinking and belittling their own souls in this? Standing there, powerless, could I say I was any 
better? Wasn’t I also dehumanized? Demoralized? After all, it took training and intentional prac- 
tice for me to even try to stay present to the horror I was witnessing. 

I bore witness to all this: to the continua of pain, of suffering, of dehumanization and de- 
moralization, of disenchantment, of personal and impersonal cruelties, of anger and resentment. 
These continua were not my own, but rather exploded across boundaries, divisions, and differ- 
ences, tracing continuities that destabilized hierarchies, identities, systems of performance and 
power. The awareness that was emerging was a queering awareness—an ecoqueering awareness 
that saw ecologies of relationship working to shift and transform themselves in light of these ex- 
ploding continua and contradictions. For all involved, there was a momentum of liberation, seek- 
ing for all of us a becoming-animal that would wake and express natural flourishing, that would 


ground right ecologies of relation across species by upending toxic political ontologies, and that 
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would promote open-ended compassion that was liberative, fulfilling, and humanizing in both 
personal and cosmopolitical senses. 

I began to see what the spiritual work and practice were in this environment. What au- 
thentic compassion and the impulse of buddhanature required was healing ceremony that would 
foreground this in the context. A sense of empowerment flushed through my body, accompanied 
by a slight thrill of insight and capability. I understood the necessary upaya of the situation and 
was capable of it. I used the fidget spinner to actively ground myself and then began to open my 
heart to this insight, so that I was practicing for not just myself, but also for the animals, for the 
other humans, for the whole oppressive system and culture that made this whole horrifying sce- 
nario possible, for the karmic threads that had caused all this and provided a context for it, for the 
earth as a whole and its similar suffering, and for the cosmos as a whole in which this suffering 
was emerging and to which it was present, as well. My sense of my own presence opened up, my 
speech became the mantra of the wheel, and my mind was concentrated on expressing liberation 
and realization in the moment and on that exact spot. I began to visualize the fidget spinner radi- 
ating the Eight Auspicious Symbols and the syllables of the mantra as rays of bright, warm light, 
filled with a living energy of compassion and mother-like affirmation. I saw that light spreading 
out as a field, even as the individual rays shot out like beacons to each living being around me, 
and especially to their hearts. 

While, as the saying goes, correlation is not causation, it was true that as I did this a 
breeze blew through the particular space I was in, cooling it a little. A few clouds gathered and 
dimmed the sun a bit. The crowd thinned and the animal handlers seemed to grow bored. The an- 
imals themselves seemed calmer, and a couple of them actually closed their eyes and went to 


sleep. I imagined them dreaming of the mantra and having experiences of joy and fulfillment as 
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they slept. My heart grew “strangely warmed.” I remembered the dogs, too, elsewhere in the fair- 
grounds, panting in the heat and waiting to be judged. I thought of Lama Zopa Rinpoche, who 
had named a dog he rescued Om Mani Padme Hung so that everyone who spoke to him or called 
him was speaking this mantra to him. I imagined all these dogs receiving such fortunate rescue, 
and the mantra being repeated over and over to them as I visualized rays of light and compassion 
extending to them, as well. I visualized the horses receiving the same, running free, becoming 


windhorses. !°? 


§§§ 


Martha Nussbaum has pointed out that philosophers and writers of the ancient world un- 
derstood that animals were sensitive and intelligent creatures. She describes the history of philos- 
ophy, where they have been converted into “brute beasts” as a process of forgetting and the crea- 
tion of “glib excuses.” This process has been challenged in recent decades, and, to a great degree, 
reversed, although popular culture and many philosophers and theologians have yet to become 
current with what is known. Besides feeling pain, she reminds us that many animals are known 
specifically to have “a subjectively felt view of the world: the world looks like something to 
them.’!?° They have emotional responses, complex understanding, the ability to solve puzzles 
and use tools, and to build up and transmit cultures and cultural learning. Some animals even 


have what can be referred to as languages. 


Once we recognize all this we can hardly be unchanged in our ethi- 
cal thinking. To put a “brute beast” in a cage seems no more wrong 


'89 T am happy to be able to report that the next attempt to host these events ran into challenges related to the 
lease of the land, creating complications for the whole affair, and especially the events using animals. 

190 Martha C. Nussbaum, Justice for Animals: Our Collective Responsibility (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
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than putting a rock in a terrarium. But that is not what we are do- 
ing. We are deforming the existence of intelligent and complexly 
sentient forms of life. Each of these animals strives for a flourish- 
ing life, and each has abilities, social and individual, that equip it 
to negotiate a decent life in a world that gives animals difficult 
challenges. What humans are doing is to thwart this striving—and 
this seems wrong.!?! 


Nussbaum’s goal in her book Justice for Animals is to articulate a theory of justice based on this 
set of insights and intuition, based in part on what she calls her “Capabilities Approach.” The 
version she proposes “measures justice by asking whether people (or, in this case, sentient ani- 
mals) have been enabled by laws and institutions to live a decently flourishing life, as defined by 
a list of opportunities for choice and activity that the creature has (or lacks), in its political and 
legal context.”'°* Nussbaum has indicated that we should understand the “capabilities” in ques- 
tion not just as realized functions in a given context, but as the set of real possibilities actualiza- 
ble by the entity and consistent with its form of life. We might be reminded in this of 
Hutchinson’s definition of an ecological niche as an n-dimensional hypervolume of all possible 
interactions.'?* Chad Kleist explains that “The intuition that grounds the capabilities, according 
to Nussbaum, is the intuition of a dignified human life whereby people have the capability to 
pursue their conception of the good in cooperation with others.”'*4 We thus arrive at a dual 
framework of individual and relational flourishing that is reminiscent of oikeidsis, and, in this 
context, of the proposed interpretation of it as biophilia. 


Despite the strong intuitions articulated throughout this text so far, the Stoics seemed to 


'9! Nussbaum, Justice for Animals, xv. 

'2 Nussbaum, Justice for Animals, xxiii. 

'93 Blonder, “Hypervolume concepts.” 
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have avoided the implications of their own theories in insisting that animals were “mere brutes.” 
This was consistent with Judaism and, ultimately, Christianity, but was in opposition to the ap- 
parently superior understanding of other schools of thought in ancient times. Although Sandbach 
has argued that we should most likely find irrelevant the “Semitic origin of several prominent 
Stoics, in particular of Zeno and Chrysippus” as an influence on their thought.'”? Yet we do note 
the similarity between religious thought of the region and the Stoic insistence on hierarchy. For 
example, Nussbaum mentions the Epicureans as being open to animal forms of existence as wor- 
thy of attention, and she cites Lucretius in particular for describing animal dreaming in ways 
meant to provoke comparison with humans.!”° Of course, we do know that the idea of treating 
animals well, and, even, of abstaining from eating them or misusing them was discoverable in 
that era. Nussbaum highlights Porphyry’s On Abstaining from Animal Flesh as an example.'®”’ 
Yet, despite all this, the Stoics were somewhat famously stubborn on this point, so that others 
felt it necessary to argue it with them. Chrysippus was apparently a particular target of this dis- 
putation. Nussbaum also cites a story given by Pliny demonstrating that many ancients found an- 


imals worth their attention and compassion. 


In 55 BCE, the Roman leader Pompey stages a combat between 
humans and elephants. Surrounded in the arena, the animals per- 
ceived that they had no hope of escape. According to Pliny, they 
then “entreated the crowd, trying to win their compassion with in- 
describable gestures, bewailing their plight with a sort of lamenta- 
tion.” The audience, moved to pity and protest by their plight, rose 
to curse Pompey-—feeling, writes the philosopher and statesman 
Cicero, who was present, that the elephants had a relation of com- 
monality (societas) with the human race.'* 


'95 Sandbach, The Stoics, 24. 

'96 Nussbaum, Justice for Animals, 22. 

'97 Nussbaum, Justice for Animals, 23-24. 
'98 Nussbaum, Justice for Animals, 24. 
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We find, then, that the thwarted flourishing of the elephants was known to them, and that they 
were able to not only feel but articulate and communicate their terror, grief, and dismay, in a way 
that provoked compassion and a sense of “strange community.” 

These animals, treated as mere brutes, were nothing of the sort, and, indeed sought out 
their own flourishing by protesting against the injustice. They found a willing audience in this 
moment of the strange ecoqueering of social boundaries and norms, that resulted in a disruption 
of human sociability and political hierarchy. It seems, then, that though Stoicism, Judaism, and 
Christianity were responsible for articulating and spreading a view that held humans as divine in 
a way that was unique, the hierarchy they proposed was invalid, enabling this kind of injustice to 
be normalized and justified over and against theories that would otherwise seem to propose the 
opposite. The Capabilities Approach would seem to be a recovery in some sense of the proper 
outcome of Stoic reasoning when it was allowed to follow through on its own arguments and 
concepts. Misunderstanding the role of reason, the Stoics moved toward a kind of access-first 
model that ran counter to oikei6sis and its interpretation as biophilia. Indeed, we could claim 
Nussbaum’s perspective as an argument for a posthumanist model of cognitive justice in this par- 


ticular respect, regardless of what other forms of justice it might be understood to achieve. 


§§§ 


Carol Gigliotti writes persuasively that we must consider living beings to be possessed of 
the capacity for creativity. Although not in conversation with Nussbaum, it does seem that Gi- 
gliotti makes a persuasive case for including creativity as a capability in the list of capabilities 
for many, if not all, species, or at least as an element partly constitutive of several capabilities we 


are likely to include in such lists. Naming three “essentials” for creativity (intelligence, self- 
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awareness, and flexibility), Gigliotti paints a picture of the ways in which many species rise to 
the challenge of their contexts, flourishing in ways that seem to fulfill their own nature, just as 


they often engage in creativity that explores the range of their capabilities and relations. 


Whether they are building, communicating their feelings of 
anger, empathy, or affection, showing their personalities, improvis- 
ing a new song, charming and seducing a mate, inventing a new 
game to play, or adding to their collective cultures, their creative 
processes enhance their lives and often contribute to the diversity 


of this planet.” 


As she builds her case, she goes on to point out the ways in which considering the creativity of 
nonhuman living beings disrupts and transforms our understanding—of ourselves and of the natu- 
ral world, as well as, of course, the various creatures themselves. This queering of the traditional 


views has ethical implications, as well. 


Most of us view animals through a very narrow lens, one that sees 
only bits and pieces of beings who seem mostly peripheral to our 
lives. In actuality, animals are complete individuals with the poten- 
tial for creative behavior in many aspects of their lives. [...] De- 
scribing animals as creative beings brings up all kinds of questions 
that demand revaluing both animals and creativity. J am defining 
creativity as a dynamic process in which novel and meaningful be- 
haviors are generated by individuals with the possibility of affect- 


ing others at cultural, species, and evolutionary levels.” 


Describing the process of creativity itself, Gigliotti uses language that likely feels more familiar. 
“The creative process is often a zigzagging activity, returning many times to aspects of the ongo- 


ing process.” According to Rex Jung, she reminds us, this zigzagging is likely to include “task 


'°° Carol Gigliotti, The Creative Lives of Animals (New York: NYU Press, 2022), 1. 
200 Gigliotti, The Creative Lives of Animals, 2-4. 
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unrelated thoughts.” “Thinking about the past, the future, or the thoughts and feelings of others, 
for instance, while not related to the task itself, may play a crucial role in the creative work at 
hand, in both its inception and its production.”*”! Creativity is thus not equivalent to conscious 
engagement directly aimed at utility or bound up with representational reason. 

Moreover, creativity may exceed the roles and functions of access-consciousness in ways 
that remind us of Loy’s perspectives. In the same way that certain experiences not only disrupt 
but perhaps actively subvert the relevance and utility of conceptual reasoning and philosophical 
work, creative engagement may ask us to move into more fluid, or even nondual modes of imagi- 


native attention. Describing her observations of students engaged in creative endeavors, she says: 


We can compare creativity to one of the four fundamental states of 
matter, liquid. Like a liquid, it may have a definite volume but no 
fixed shape. As [...] students often moved across disciplines, flex1- 
bly diving into new areas with an acute curiosity and a willingness 
to fail, they often brought knowledge and methods from one disci- 
pline to another. Just as often, they were open to learning new rules 
of engagement that they would then break or convert to their 


needs. 7°? 


This deconstruction of representational and rational strictures in favor of reconstructed realiza- 
tions of imagination gives way to a deeper mode of creativity that is nondual, exceeding thought 


itself in favor of a more immediate, phenomenal mutual immanence. 


The animals I have lived with surprised me with their in- 
geniousness in the same way that my students did. Like many of 
us, I have often searched for those moments when the clarity of the 
world was sufficient and my thinking about it become unnecessary. 
I have found these moments most often in my engagement with the 


20! Gigliotti, The Creative Lives of Animals, 4. 
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creative process and my involvement with animals. 

There is a space, sometimes several, in a process of creat- 
ing when the individual who creates becomes one with what they 
are creating. There are no boundaries between the maker and the 
made, no barriers between the idea and its manifestation, no differ- 
ence between the present moment and infinity. This flow, as it has 
been aptly described, is an experience sought by humans. It seems 
to me it is experienced by animals within the context of their 
lives. 


Creative engagement is both an ecoqueering of the kind of Kantian regularity we normally asso- 
ciate with rational, procedural engagement and a shift beyond philosophy and conceptual thought 
into a deeper, more fundamental relationship to phenomenal consciousness that is akin to con- 
templative and meditative practices, revealing a sense of personal, inner fulfillment that spills 
over into relationality. This can even be thought of as cosmological, as Gigliotti points out, quot- 


ing from David Bohm’s book On Creativity. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that what is being suggested 
here is that intelligence does not thus arise primarily out of 
thought. Rather, as pointed out earlier, the deep source of intelli- 


gence is the unknown and indefinable totality from which all per- 


ception originates.” 


Going further, she ultimately argues that a sense of play is fundamental to consciousness, and 

that the experience of play involves, perhaps among other things, a non-utilitarian sense of imag- 
ination that exceeds the givens of reasoned continua. Moreover, insofar as it represents an explo- 
ration of the capabilities of the being and the free engagement of self with world, it may result in, 


or at least be associated with, a sense of joy, fun, and fulfillment. There is pleasure in oikeiésis, a 


203 Gigliotti, The Creative Lives of Animals, 9. 
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pleasure which indicates flourishing, well-being, and thriving when life and nature are not 
thwarted or distorted.” Gigliotti points to sexual selection and the forms and behaviors it pro- 
duces, which are often greatly in excess of or unrelated to, the actual survival functions associ- 
ated with natural selection. The former brings forward will, individual taste and aesthetics, and 
creativity, as well as other capabilities. Bruce Bagemihl speaks of “biological exuberance” in re- 
ferring to this sexual creativity and extravagance in relation to “obviously pleasurable sexual ac- 
tivity.”?°6 


“Creative desire” and a sense of “beauty”?”” 


extend beyond mere reproductive utility, as 
well, allowing for a range of interactions that are certainly outside cisheterosexual norms present 
among some humans. Not only do we see homosexuality, bisexuality, transsexuality, transgender 
expressions, transvestism, etc., all known among humans, but also a deep ecoqueerness that ex- 
tends down into the very nature of sex, sexuality, and desire, so that there are entire natures that 
exist well beyond these patterns. Indeed, as one example, certain fungi species have been re- 


cently found to have more than 17,000 mating types—their equivalent of sexes.7°° Richard Prum 


suggests that this exuberance has ethical and moral implications, as well. 


Sexual autonomy is not merely a political idea, a legal concept, or 
a philosophical theory; rather, it is a natural consequence of the 
evolutionary interactions of sexual reproduction, mating prefer- 
ences, and sexual coercion and violence in social species. And the 
evolutionary engine of sexual autonomy is aesthetic mate 
choice.?” 


205 Gigliotti, The Creative Lives of Animals, 76-105. 
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Shambhavi Sarasvati details the ways in which this may also extend to theological depths. As she 
describes the divine, the question of utility and judgment are secondary to a pursuit of wonder, 
amazement, and beauty for its own sake. To seek to ground ourselves or take refuge in the lesser 
realities of instrumentality, function, or relative perspectives is to abandon divinity and to surren- 


der our basic dignity. 


This alive-aware reality is not about accomplishing or 
evolving or expanding. God has no mission. 

Everything here is a self-expression. God is an artist, a ma- 
gician, a trickster, and a delighter in the infinite cascading reflec- 
tions of the nature of the Self out of itself. [...] 

Or as Lalleshvari, the 14th century Kashmiri poet and yo- 
gini put it: “The experience of God is continuous amazement.” 

The only thing to accomplish is to discover what you have 
always been all along. You already are that. Your indestructible 
value is built in from the beginning. There is nothing to cultivate, 
achieve, prove, or measure. The self you already are is dazzling, 
gem-like, and full of wisdom.?'° 


To recognize this in its fullness is also to recognize ourselves as made in the divine image, as ar- 
ticulations of the divine itself, both in form and substance. We are manifestations of a natural, 
spontaneous, cosmic flourishing that is more worthy than the ways in which we belittle it. In 
fact, regardless of our attempts to diminish it or failures to recognize or understand it, our essen- 


tial nature is fundamentally indestructible, good, eternal. 


The vajra is the weapon of the sun God, Indra. The sun is a 
symbol of prakashakaya-the light of consciousness—and the vajra 
is made of that light. 

Vajra pride flows from a deep, abiding sense of wonder and 


210 Sarasvati, “Vajra Mana.” 
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appreciation for the nature of the Self and its indestructible wisdom 
and beauty. 

When we see the jewel-like, magical nature of the Self, of 
reality, even for a moment, we know that we are also that. By re- 
peatedly recognizing our real nature, we become unshakable in our 


appreciation for ourselves and others, even with our incapacities 


and stumblings.”!! 


This is the goal of spiritual practice: to uncover and discover this untarnished original nature and 
to allow it to express itself fully in its unique brilliance. 

Autonomy and freedom, like that of the divine autonomy and freedom (svatantrya, Skt. 
¥aici=q),”!” and the ability to engage in free, imaginative sexual choice beyond simple utility is 
not just part of nature, but, it would seem, a necessary component of its unfolding. Certainly this 
suggests that autonomy and freedom in sexual choice should also be included in Nussbaum’s 
lists, and they have ethical relevance for justice—especially when we think of the ways in which 
both animals and humans may thwart the flourishing of others in this regard. Certainly rape, 
when undertaken by either a human or a dolphin, represents a kind of injustice, for example. But 
transphobic and homophobic behaviors would also similarly represent injustices. We would cer- 
tainly want to seek out ways to restore and heal the harm done, so that individuals could recover 
their fundamental biophilic unfolding, restoring the dignity of their nature to its properly thriving 
oikeidsis. 

On this view, the natural dignity and basic goodness of vajra pride represents a personal 
and cosmopolitical alignment with the truth, the right, and the just that is comparable—perhaps 


even identical—with queer pride. If that is so, then queer pride and natural sexual dignity through 


211 Sarasvati, “Vajra Mana.” 
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autonomous choice must be at the core of any Practical Theology. Because of this, there is an 
ethical demand for advocacy when such Pride is thwarted. The concept of gay pride is, of course, 
a complex one, with a rich and tangled history spanning more than two centuries. Queer historian 
Eric Cervini traces the current incarnation through the biography of Frank Kameny, a famous 
gay rights activist and important figure in gay liberation in the twentieth century. Although it is 
generally not noted, and it is dangerous to offer casual diagnoses for people in the past or pre- 
sent, it seems to me extremely likely that Kameny was not just queer, but neuroqueer. The de- 
scription Cervini gives of his behavior and demeanor as a child, his personality and way of think- 


ing as an adult, and his strong justice sensitivity”! 


all point to autism. Indeed, although, again, it 
is dangerous to stereotype, the existing video and audio recordings of Kameny also seem to show 
someone on the spectrum. 

A victim of government purges of homosexuals, which prevented him from using his sci- 
entific knowledge and expertise in public service, Kameny began a campaign of outspoken ef- 
forts to gain back his dignity. Based on Donald Webster Cory’s post-Kinsey Report articulation 
of homosexuals as a minority population similar to other minorities in the United States,!* and 
especially repressed ones, Kameny sought to win civic standing for himself and other homosexu- 


als. Inspired in a way that would have surprised many at the time by John F. Kennedy’s encour- 


agement for all to “ask what you can do for your country,” Kameny wrote a petition to the Su- 


213 A, Baumert and M. Schmitt, “Justice Sensitivity,” in Handbook of Social Justice Theory and Research, ed. 
C. Sabbagh, and M. Schmitt (New York: Springer, 2016). See also: T. Schaferand and T. Kraneburg, “The Kind Na- 
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ders 19, no. 8 (2015): 715-727. The sense of “kind” here also amplifies the meaning intended in the title “Kind 
Words...”. 
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preme Court—the first to challenge the purges being undertaken against queer people in govern- 
ment—and under his own real name.”!> Requesting a full court hearing, Kameny described the po- 
tential demographic realities of the homosexual minority, insisting that the government had 


abused him in ways that 


...branded [him], publicly and (if they are not reversed) perma- 
nently, by the majesty of the United States Government, as a dis- 
honest person, and as an immoral person, neither of which he is. 
And he has been so branded without a shred of fact to bear out the 
accusations, and, more important, without a chance to defend him- 
self in an impartial hearing.”'© 


Indeed, he proposed to instruct the government and its various branches with regard to the true 
nature and reality of homosexuality and the homosexual minority. They should be “instructed in 
regard to certain factual, sociological, and other realities which the government stubbornly ig- 
nores, and of which the Court, certainly in a formal sense, through an almost total lack of previ- 
ous cases, arguments, decisions, and precedents, is uninformed.””!’ Cervini points out that alt- 
hough he had previously argued against his own situation, in this case he took a different ap- 
proach. Rather than deny homosexuality or being a homosexual, he instead argued that homosex- 
uality was not immoral, regardless of its legal status. “Illegal conduct (not an issue here) may 
conceivably have occurred, but not immoral conduct.””!® His removal from service had been 
based on accusations of “immoral” conduct. The Civil Service Commission could not enforce a 
“vague” ban on “immoral” conduct, and so they had taken actions that were ultimately “arbitrary 


and capricious.” Kameny argued that attempting to regulate morality was a violation of the First 


215 Cervini, The Deviant's War, 63, 65. 
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Amendment, as it entailed issues of freedom of conscience, religion, opinion, and speech, “estab- 
lishing a tyranny over the mind of the citizen.” 

Kameny suggested, naively, that a liberation of the homosexual from such tyranny would 
have no public consequences or backlash and would not lead to further demands for rights, as 
had happened with racial integration in the South. However, like that movement, his arguments 
were advanced in the interest of morality. In language startling for the particular moment and 


very brave for anyone without the support of an active mass movement, he wrote to the Court: 


The government’s regulations, policies, practices and procedures, 
as applied in the instant case to petitioner specifically, and as ap- 
plied to homosexuals generally, are a stench in the nostrils of de- 
cent people, an offense against morality, an abandonment of rea- 
son, an affront to human dignity, an improper restraint upon proper 
freedom and liberty, a disgrace to any civilized society, and a vio- 
lation of all that this nation stands for.?!” 


This reversed the general public perspectives of the day, which saw homosexuality as a scandal 
and homosexuals as suffering from a degeneracy or illness at best, a sinful perversion at worst. In 
his own version of the Quid est veritas of John 18:37-38, he boldly asked a Court to whom he 
appealed on moral grounds “what is immoral conduct?” He provides his own answer, grounded 


in tremendous courage, dignity, and, indeed, pride. 


Petitioner asserts, flatly, unequivocally, and absolutely uncompro- 
misingly, that homosexuality, whether by mere inclination or by 
overt act, is not only not immoral, but that for those choosing vol- 
untarily to engage in homosexual acts, such acts are moral in a real 
and positive sense, and are good, right, and desirable, socially and 


personally.?”° 


219 Cervini, The Deviant's War, 64. 
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Although Kameny’s argument is profound and certainly an expression of biophilic efforts in the 
sense of oikeidsis we have described, the Court, without extensive delay and unsurprisingly, re- 
jected his petition unanimously.””! 

This did not discourage Kameny from pursuing this new line of argument. Gradually 
gaining recognition and authority through his ongoing activism, as well as leverage with groups 
like the American Civil Liberties Union, he carried forward the fight for himself and others. 
Making arguments in public forums that helped him gain an ever larger audience for the argu- 
ments he was presenting, he regularly continued the reversal of public opinion, declaring those 
who investigated private lives and punished those they found unacceptable were, in reality, the 
ones who were immoral, if not actually prurient perverts.””? As Cervini explains, “[...] before an 
increasingly large audience, Kameny and his plaintiffs proclaimed and rehearsed gay pride in his 
lawsuits and press conferences.”** Cervini articulates a specific definition of gay pride that 
builds on one found in the New Oxford American Dictionary, which defines gay pride as “a 


sense of dignity and satisfaction in connection with the public acknowledgment of one’s own ho- 


mosexuality.” Cervini is more careful and explicit. 


[...] I bisect this definition into two criteria. First, gay pride re- 
quires an assertion that one’s homosexuality contributes positively 
to society, or, in other words, that it is a moral good. Second, this 
declaration must be made openly and without concealment; homo- 
sexuals must declare their pride visibly and as their authentic 
selves. [...] This brand of gay pride [...] is an inherently political 
act, not dissimilar to the rite of “coming out.”?”4 
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In May 1968, inspired by the mantras of the Civil Rights and Black Power movements, Kameny 
realized the power that could be had from concise, repeatable phrases that could be chanted or 
put on signs, etc. The brand needed a slogan.”” Several years prior, he had been “chided” by 
Dick Schlegel, who told him his petition to the Supreme Court had been “long on emotion but 
short on law.” Now he needed to take that critique to heart if he wanted to help the movement in 


the new climate of public activist engagement. 


One day in August, while eating an orange in his kitchen, 
Kameny discovered a solution: “Gay is Good.” 

The phrase was bland, but more important, it was broad. 
Not only did good connote a positive condition, but unlike other 
options—‘Gay is Great” or “Gay is Grand’’—it also connoted moral 
goodness.””° 


In this simple mantra, the entire activity and the grounding arguments of a lifetime and a move- 
ment were encapsulated. Indeed, the mantra suggested both elements of Cervini’s description of 
pride, itself a model of oikeidsis and biophilic restoration. 

Michael Bronski carries the genealogy farther back, pointing to the 19th Century activi- 
ties of Karl Heinrich Ulrichs and Karl-Maria Kertbeny. Starting in 1862, the German Ulrichs 
pseudonymously published essays discussing homosexuality in an abstracted way that “ex- 
plained same-sex attraction through the lens of philosophy and medicine.” He coined the term 
“urning” to name men with same-sex attractions. “By 1867 he was boldly arguing in the German 
courts to abolish laws that forbade consensual same-sex activity.”””’ His arguments bore a strik- 


ing resemblance to Kameny’s, as we can see from his presentation to the Congress of German 
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Jurists on August 29, 1867, in Munich. This presentation was a protest statement against a prior 
motion offered by Ulrichs and a Dr. Tewes that was denied debate by the governing committee 
because it was “unsuitable for deliberation.” Angry at having been denied a proper hearing for 
his thoughts, he rose to speak, only once again to be cut off—first, by the President who, upon up- 
roar of the crowd, demanded he proceed with his statement in Latin in what we may consider an 
early moment of overly-precious language use akin to medicalization; and second, by his own 
response to this request, which was to place the manuscript on the desk of the President and walk 
away. Making basic arguments about unifying German penal codes in a liberal stance already 
taken up in Austria and Bavaria, in line with the Napoleonic Code, and arguing that the current 
laws, which restrained a large number in the population, drove men of otherwise noble character 
to despair and suicide, he suggested that the proposal was indeed worthy of consideration. He 


then addressed the reasons why it had not been, according to his own estimation. 


Many of the most eminent and noble persons in our nation and in 
foreign nations have belonged to this group, this group of men 
which is discriminated against for no reason other than the process 
of an undeserved criminal prosecution because creative nature has 
implanted in this group a sexual nature which is inconsistent with 
the common, vulgar one—a puzzling nature which, in fact, an edify- 
ing text by Numa Numantius [in fact his own pen name] has re- 
cently attempted to clarify, and because you yourselves are in- 
volved in an error which can be excused, you look at the matter 
only superficially: what you consider real, that this true and puz- 
zling nature is not considered natural at all, you resolved to con- 
sider it as against nature, and that the only action you initiate is to 
draw the sword of justice against this puzzling nature, and, driven 
to utter abuse, you slash the Gordian knot. 

This abuse has similarities in yet another puzzling phenom- 
ena that have also been misunderstood, namely the witch hunts of 
earlier centuries. [...] Would it not truly be the most serious and 
commendable duty of the Association, gentlemen, if the witch 
hunts were as yet not abolished, to enter the lists against them? 
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Formally, it appears to me that this committee is so consti- 
tuted, that, without a resolution from the Association, by its own 
authority, is out of order when it attempts to restrain a proposal 
that rightly falls under the jurisdiction of the Association of Ju- 
rists.?78 


Indeed, Ulrichs, despite the failure of both motion and protest, was heartened by the fact that 
some were persuaded to come to his side. This was a moment of which he could be proud: “Until 
my dying day, I will look back with pride when on August 29, 1867, I found the courage to come 
face to face in battle against the specter of an age-old, wrathful hydra which for time immemorial 
has been injecting poison into me and into men of my nature.”””’ The Hungarian Kertbeny (née 
Benkert) began publishing pamphlets in 1869 that used language from Enlightenment thought to 
argue that Prussian laws were in violation of the “rights of man” in punishing same-sex sexual 
activity. In his writings, he created the ironically gender- and sex-neutral term “homosexuality” 
(homoszexualitds).° Based on the writings of these two figures and other individuals, the disci- 
pline of sexology was born. The term homosexual gave rise to the possibility of a discernable 
identity, and sexology would describe various classifications of “sexuality.” “Viewing different 
forms of sexuality as scientific classifications allowed reformers to claim that homosexuals must 
be treated as full citizens, since they were born that way.””°! By 1870, Ulrichs offered a mani- 


festo which sounds rather like Kameny’s petition. It reads, in part: 


The Urning, too, is a person. He, too, therefore, has inalienable 
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rights. His sexual orientation is a right established by nature. Leg- 
islators have no right to veto nature; no right to persecute nature in 
the course of its work; no right to torture living creatures who are 
subject to those drives nature gave them. 

The Urning is also a citizen. He, too, has civil rights; and 
according to these rights, the state has certain duties to fulfill as 
well. The state does not have the right to act on whimsy or for the 
sheet love of persecution. The state is not authorized, as in the past, 
to treat Urnings as outside the pale of the law.?* 


Such language makes porous the difference between queer and ecoqueer arguments, suggesting 


natural human variation is just precisely that—natural. 


The Practical Theological demand for the recovery and healing of vajra pride, or its niece 


queer pride, when thwarted, as well as advocacy for their sustainment and protection, would 


seem at first glance to apply to any form of biodiversity, including natural human biological vari- 


ation such as neurodiversity.”*? Queer, ecoqueer, and neuroqueer perspectives carry a similar and 


integrated ethical charge for Practical Theology that suggests a duty to promote active liberation. 


Of course, this, too, is in itself an expression of oikei6sis as biophilia and a movement into cere- 


monial praxis. As Sandra Ingerman says, 


In the practice of shamanism, life is seen as a ceremony. 
When we bring the sacred into all our activities—into how we think 
about ourselves, others, and the world—and create sacred space, we 
improve the quality of our own lives and bless all of life at the 
same time. Performing ceremonies creates beautiful healing and 
changes, and brings to us the goodness of life. You will feel em- 
powered in your work to help yourself, others, and the Earth.”** 
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In engaging such work, we find fulfillment in fulfilling the nature and destiny of a living, sacred, 
and intimate cosmos seeking the fulfillment and health of each of its parts in and as their particu- 
lar and special nature. There is a thoroughgoing, inviolable, and inextinguishable goodness 
weaving its ways through all life, through self and others, that proffers dignity, joy, and content- 
ment in mutualistic peaceability. 

In England, the writers John Addington Symonds and Edward Carpenter fashioned the 
beginnings of a public conversation on the same concerns. Both were influenced by the writings 
of Walt Whitman, and, indeed, Carpenter claims to have had sex with Whitman.?*> Symonds’ 
publications offered a historical look at the Classical world’s integration of same-sex sexuality, 
as well as a more immediate political analysis. Carpenter published less abstract works in a more 
explicitly politically liberationist vein. Moreover, “Carpenter, a committed socialist, saw sex-law 
reform as part of a much larger project to address the social and legal inequalities faced by 
women, nonwhite people, the poor, prisoners, and anyone denied full citizenship.” In fact, he 
thought of sexuality as a potent force for political liberation, anticipating in some ways the “Sex- 
Pol” of Wilhelm Reich?°* decades later. Homosexuality in particular, as an “outsider” phenome- 
non, was well positioned to be of particular help.”*’ Whitman had articulated a “vision of erotic 
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justice” that was just as engaged, but using the language of “comrade,” “manly attachment,” and 
“adhesiveness,” while avoiding more charged language and building “‘on the American transcen- 
dentalist strain of individualism and freedom.” His “poetic vision” and Ulrich’s writings led Car- 


penter to publish statements such as the following, using the term “Uranian” as a label for those 


men attracted to the same sex: 


35 Bronski, A Queer History, 77, 80. 
36 Wilhelm Reich, Sex-Pol: Essays, 1929-1934 (New York: Verso Books, 2013). 
37 Bronski, A Queer History, 80. 
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Eros is a great leveller. Perhaps the true Democracy rests, more 
firmly than anywhere else, on a sentiment which easily passes the 
bounds of class and caste, and unites in the closest affection of the 
most estranged ranks of society. It is noticeable how often Urani- 
ans of good position and breeding are drawn to rougher types, as of 
manual workers, and frequently very permanent alliances grow up 
in this way, which although not publicly acknowledged have a de- 
cided influence on social institutions, customs and political tenden- 
cies.2"8 


Sexuality, and particularly homosexuality, as a “leveller,” when liberated, allowed for the sub- 
version of false hierarchical impositions that denatured human connection and integrity, allowing 
instead for the tracing of lines of escape that would permit not just personal affirmation, but also 
creative exchange that could benefit and shape societies and civilizations. One sees such senti- 
ments as Carpenter’s expressed later in the works of Jean Genet in France, and E.M. Forster in 
England. The latter’s Maurice offers this in a story that is shaped after a Gothic tragedy. 

Such a sense of tragedy accompanied Whitman’s own ambiguity towards his same-sex 
desires. Although he articulated such desire as fundamental to his vision of a robust, democratic 
people, when asked directly about it by Symonds in 1889, he responded poorly in a way that sug- 
gested he did “protest too much,” especially given his relationships with Bill Duckett and Peter 
Doyle, among probable others. Bronski suggests that Whitman was unable to reconcile his vision 
with the realities of his own life or the American society of the time. Such internalized contradic- 
tions are not unheard of in those harmed by marginalization and social oppression. Nevertheless, 
Victoria Woodhull, the first woman to run for President of the United States in 1872, expounded 


on ideas made popular by Whitman. Bronski points out that her public campaign disdained “the 


238 Bronski, A Queer History, 80-81. 
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state’s regulation of sexuality and affection.”**? In 1871 she gave a speech that had been written 
in cooperation with the anarchist Stephen Pearl Andrews advocating erotic justice in the form of 


Free Love and the end to state erotic suppression. 


Yes, Iam a Free Lover. I have an inalienable, constitutional and 
natural right to love whom I may, to love as long or as short a pe- 
riod as I can; to change that love every day if I please, and with 
that right neither you nor any law you can frame have any right to 
interfere. And I have the further right to demand a free and unre- 
stricted exercise of that right, and it is your duty not only to accord 
it, but as a community, to see I am protected in it. I trust that I am 
fully understood, for I mean just that, and nothing else.”“° 


In the context of the political religion of the United States, which historian Matthew Stewart calls 


the “religion of freedom,”™*! 


this represents a protestant view demanding an immediate relation- 
ship with one’s own nature and the right to express that nature’s most meaningful and creative 
destiny. Her speech amounts to a ceremony of public confession and/or prophetic speech under- 
taken in the context of a presidential campaign that was, itself, undertaken with only such cere- 
monial goals likely to be realized, even as it spread the mantra of Free Love. 

To the extent one could speak of there being a political cosmology, these efforts at bi- 
ophilic liberation are an extension of the modern upending of the cosmos and history, a continu- 
ance of a cosmoqueering with Galilean and Spinozan roots. Matthew Stewart traces in early and 
Revolutionary North America the presence of renewed interest in Classical philosophy, espe- 


cially Stoicism, by way of several trends, and especially the influence of Spinoza. This trend, 


along with the various opinions held by prominent historical figures of the era—which are thought 


39 Bronski, A Queer History, 81. 

240 Bronski, A Queer History, 82. 

241 Matthew Stewart, Nature's God: The Heretical Origins of the American Republic (New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton, 2014), 392. 
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of as manifestations of deism, Enlightenment reason, and the like-tended to create space for per- 
sonal liberty and a tolerance for varieties of life-ways and religious forms. Thomas Jefferson, one 
such person well-known for his religious perspectives, argued that “It is in our lives, and not 
from our words, that our religion must be read.””“? This is a tremendous assertion in the context 
of the Spinozan transformation, though we must also read it against the context of colonial and 
patriarchal masculine ideals of the era, which understood Native Americans to be effeminate and 
morally corrupt, and thus unworthy of being considered part of the above liberal construction. In 
1764, for example. Benjamin Franklin wrote to Charles Thomson, then Secretary of the Conti- 
nental Congress, declaring that “the more effeminate and debauched a people are, the more they 
are fitted for an absolute and tyranical [sic] government.”*“? We see the ways in which the era 
associated fullness of personhood with specific male bodies and their cisheteromasculine traits. 
This is an interesting tension in American history: it gives us both an anti-queer motive in coloni- 
zation and the eventual sensibility behind Whitman’s homoeroticism. There is a tradition of lib- 
eralism that is able to expand from these unstable roots, gradually upending the political cosmos 
of the new nation and its understanding of the nature of its polis. 

As Stewart points out, Spinoza modified Hobbes’s idea of the conatus so that it is no 
longer read in a physical sense, no longer a mere “accident attached to some preexisting thing.” 
Treated instead as “a mode of thought, however, it becomes evident that the conatus is not distin- 
guishable from the thing itself, for the idea of any thing is whatever makes it what it is, inasmuch 


as to represent something is to represent it through its causes.” 


Now, the conatus, or that which causes a thing to persist in being 


42 Stewart, Nature's God, 410. 

243 Gregory D. Smithers, Reclaiming Two-Spirits: Sexuality, Spiritual Renewal & Sovereignty in Native Amer- 
ica (Boston: Beacon Press, 2022), 76. 

44 Stewart, Nature's God, 255-256. 
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itself, is also really the sum of everything that makes the thing 
what it is. In Spinoza’s words, the conatus of a thing “is nothing 
but the actual essence of the thing itself.” [... A] mind does not act 
through appetites considered as physical events but from represen- 
tations of those appetites. Its causes we may call reasons, and these 
reasons we may call desires. All desires are ideas, according to this 
radical view, and so they come with representation. That is, they 
have an object, and they involve an explanation of the relation be- 
tween the mind and the object. This explanation, moreover, neces- 
sarily comes with the possibility of further reflection and so brings 
with it an implicit understanding of the world that the self and the 
object of its desire inhabit. Now, the identity or essence of a body, 
as we know, is just the sum of the causes that make it what it is. 
But the same now applies to the idea of the mind: it is nothing but 
the collection of desires that make it what it is. 

The upshot is that our desires are not just accidents attached 
to a preexisting self, in the way that the inclinations are appended 
to Hobbes’s particles of matter; they are the way in which we con- 
ceive of ourselves. The idea of the mind is nothing but a reflection 
on the thing that loves certain other things; that harbors proud 
memories of various achievements; and that seeks to explore and 
understand a certain part of the universe in certain ways. Just as he 
allows no ontological distinction between the laws of nature and 
the objects of those laws, or between the objects of knowledge and 
the representations that constitute those objects, Spinoza here al- 
lows no ontological order of priority between the drives that move 
a mind and the idea of the mind itself, or between desires and the 
agent of desire. “Desire,” he says, “is the very essence of man.” 

To recognize that the mind knows itself only through repre- 
sentations of itself and its own desires, however, is not at all to say 
that its representations are necessarily accurate. On the contrary, as 
we know, our ideas are always imperfect or confused insofar as 
they derive from the external experience of things[....] Our very 
own actions, just because they come from us, are not always ex- 
plained through our essence, or that which accounts for our persis- 
tence in being. Which is to say, we often don’t know what we re- 
ally want at all or who we really are. And when that happens, we 
are not free. [... T]he freedom of the mind, properly understood, 
does not consist in the ability to affirm propositions without reason 
or cause, as the common view supposes. Rather, freedom is just the 
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power of the understanding itself. To be free it is necessary to 
know oneself; and to know oneself it is necessary to first to know 
the world. The absence of freedom, conversely, is just the lack of 
understanding. There is no such thing as an unfree mind, according 
to this view; there are unfree individuals, but what they lack is a 
mind. In a formula, radical freedom is rational self-determination. 
Or, to use the phrase that Jefferson inserted into the Virginia Stat- 
ute for Religious Freedom, the mind is “created... free.”?4° 


This reconceptualization of the mind and its potential for radical freedom is also extended to a 
freedom of the body and its uses. This, too, is an onto-cosmological revolution in metaphysics 


resulting in new political conceptions. 


[T]he identity of any particular body does not derive from the spe- 
cific lumps of matter that comprise it, and so its freedom cannot 
pertain to them. Rather, its freedom has to do with the ability to 
persist over time in its identity, and since its identity consists in the 
organization that sustains itself through a ceaseless process of me- 
tabolism, the measure of its freedom is simply its power to become 
the thing that explains the movement of matter in which it partici- 
pates as its cause—as opposed to becoming that which is explained 
as the effect of the same movement. Only to the extent that it ex- 
plains itself in this way does the body realize its essence. The radi- 
cal freedom of the body, then, is coextensive with its power of ap- 
propriation (and “depropriation”) of that which it requires from its 
environment in order to perpetuate itself. [... T]he freedom of the 
body and the freedom of the mind are ultimately coextensive. 
Thus, while the common conception supposes that the mind re- 
mains free even after every finger of the body is lashed down, the 
radical view says that neither body nor mind can have freedom 
without the other. [... T]he higher self is just the lower one more 
perspicuously understood, and [...] freedom comes from realizing 
this self through the understanding, not suppressing it. [...] Radical 
philosophy supposes that the long and arduous path to freedom 
passes through the continuous improvement in our knowledge of 


45 Stewart, Nature's God, 256-258. 
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ourselves and of the entire universe around us.“° 


We therefore see in this lineage of thought the ways in which oikeidsis is deeply linked to pride 
and its various manifestations. The goal of freedom is equivalent to a liberation, a process of re- 
moving obstacles to it that results in spiritual clarity, a natural expression of the natural self, and 
creative interchange with the world from which and to which we are born as living expression. 
We gain our being and personhood from the proper encounter between self and world, with body 
and mind aligned and synchronized in coherent experience. Stewart argues that this manifests as 
a “genuine liberalism” that makes demands on us, even as it insists we make demands on our- 
selves. “We [...] have a power of understanding that will seek reasons and evidence[.... T]o the 
extent that we make way for this power, we realize ourselves. Genuine liberalism seeks to make 
possible radical freedom: not a freedom to commit random acts of faith but the freedom to set 
aside every dogma that stands between ourselves and our rational self-realization.”**” The two 
elements of oikeidsis do in fact go together. Genuine thriving requires both the freedom to ex- 
plore and express our nature, as well as the creative interchange with others that helps us to gain 
deeper insight and new perspectives. “The obstacles this liberalism seeks to overcome are not 
whatever prevents us from clinging to what we wish to believe but those that would constrain the 
questioning, the criticism, the search for evidence, and the conversation with others that might 
compel us to change our minds.”748 

It seems, then, that Kameny’s reversal of the common understanding of homosexuality is, 
in fact, correct, and that his proud arguments for queer pride are consistent not only with the spe- 


cific legal remedies he required, but also with genuine spiritual flourishing. Queer pride is a form 


46 Stewart, Nature's God, 258-259. 
47 Stewart, Nature's God, 261. 
48 Stewart, Nature's God, 261. 
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of liberation that supports the ultimate realization of Vajra Pride. A government, especially one 
that claims to provide freedom of conscience, speech, and religion, should not be able to be taken 
up and weaponized against queer people, who are expressing a natural function of their being as 
part of a wide diversity of natural forms of life with innate instincts, drives, and desires. Indeed, 
insofar as such a government is a state that defines and shapes a people and a society, it should 
expect to learn and grow, at the individual and collective levels, such that it is constantly discov- 
ering and eliminating obstacles to the flourishing of the individuals that constitute it. In other 
words, with proper reflection and the exercise of reasoned coexistence, freedom ought to breed 
ever newer depths of freedom. There is, then, a kind of contemplative metacognition at work that 
liberates those involved beyond any particular philosophy, belief, or viewpoint. Because this is a 
process of both body and mind exploring the nature of existence, we should expect the process 
not only to queer our identities and beliefs in a continuously liberating, ecstatically spiritual 
transfiguration, but also to discover varieties of corporeal and cognitive difference that can fur- 
ther shape the shaping.””? In other words, genuine liberalism is not just queer, but ecoqueer and 


neuroqueer. 


A genuinely liberal political system likewise aims not to 
satisfy the existing impulses of the majority but to hold the actions 
of an entire collective accountable to reason. The distinctive insti- 
tutional arrangements of liberalism in the large-scale republics of 
the modern world really function only insofar as they serve this 


°49 Michael S. Hogue describes in depth the ways in which this kind of liberalism is extended into the twentieth 
century, as, for example, in the pragmatic naturalism of John Dewey. In Dewey, what Whitehead has called the “bi- 
furcation of nature” is broken down in ways similar to those of Spinoza, arriving at an embodied humanity that is 
part of nature and not an exception to it. Combined with an understanding of a dynamic and historically shaped cos- 
mos, we have the necessity of an “epistemic vulnerability” producing a “community temper” that shapes a collec- 
tively unfolding horizon of transforming and transformational understanding. Hogue argues that within the tradition 
of American immanence, we must take seriously the ways that “experience is deeper than cognition and more than 
human and that there are thus diverse ‘experiences of the world’ within a broader, deeper ‘world of experience.’” 
Michael S. Hogue, American Immanence: Democracy for an Uncertain World (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 2018), 79. 
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purpose; and they deserve to be criticized insofar as they fail to 
live up to it. [...] Genuine liberalism is at bottom a system designed 
to ensure that self-government among naturally passionate individ- 
uals takes place, as it must, through acts of understanding. It is 
both a republic of learning and a learning republic. In its ideal 
form-—never perfectly realized in any specific set of institutions—it 
is a truth machine, and the purpose of its truths is freedom.”°° 


The history of queer pride is, on this understanding, a history of spiritual engagement and self- 
realization. Indeed, it serves as a model for genuine liberalism, and we should seek out and 
praise historical examples of it as evidence of the endurance of the indestructible nature that va- 
jra pride articulates. In the sense of the quest for self-determination described above, being proud 
in Cervini’s sense means that being queer is a kind of practical theology just in itself, and any 
acknowledgement of that queerness is a form of prophetic witness, whereby we engage the 
meanings we find in ourselves and in the world and take up true existence as living beings. Henri 
Bergson, writing in a different context, has proposed that we must find ways, through either spir- 
itual insight, scientific progress, or their connection in deep inquiry, to connect with life larger 


than that we have made for ourselves in the modern era. 


Mankind lies groaning, half crushed beneath the weight of its own 
progress. Men do not sufficiently see that their future is in their 
own hands. Theirs is the task of determining first of all whether 
they want to go on living or not. Theirs the responsibility, then, for 
deciding if they want merely to live, or intend to make just the ex- 
tra effort required for fulfilling, even on their refractory planet, the 
essential function of the universe, which is a machine for the mak- 
ing of gods.*>! 


250 Stewart, Nature's God, 261-262. 
51 Henri Bergson, The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, trans. R. Ashley Audra and Cloudesley Brereton 
(Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2002), 317. 
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Transcending the confines of an assigned and prescribed life, we go on to seek and realize com- 
munion with deeper realities, including the fulfillment of our own truest divine selves. 

Queer historian Peter Ackroyd argues that we can push the timeline of queer pride even 
farther back. This history shows that what is described in the model of radical freedom is con- 
sistent with manifestations of pride wherever it occurs. Ancient writings suggest that Celts and 
Germanic tribes likely were very open to not just same-sex sex, but also flourishing same-sex re- 
lationships and marriages. Among urban Romans, the situation was complicated by political 
standing and the relationship of sex and power. While allowing for some variety in gender ex- 
pression, sexuality was more specific in its role and meaning between people. Divinities were of- 
ten queer in their being or presentation. As Roman urbanity declined, so did a tolerance for the 
diversity that had previously flourished. As the cities failed to thrive, so did queerness, becoming 
an object of active intolerance by the Justinian era.” Vikings and Normans were well known to 
allow space for queerness, and the Anglo-Norman church also had its knowledge of this form of 


desire, so that it ultimately found space to flourish in the growing London.” 


In the era of Henry 
VIII, queer sex was forbidden, though under civil, not religious law.”>4 It appears that there were 
specific purges in or around 1538, after which the love that dare not speak its name began to 
merely whisper it for some time.”>> Within a few decades, however, it was speaking publicly 
again, often in the form of plays and published verse. Although in the 17th century, the act of 


“sodomy” was considered an unnatural act and a denaturing perversion, we nevertheless find 


those for whom it was apparently both natural and a fulfillment. Sir Francis Bacon was known to 


252 Ackroyd, Queer City, 7-14. 
253 Ackroyd, Queer City, 18-26. 
254 Ackroyd, Queer City, 41. 

255 Ackroyd, Queer City, 43-45. 
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family, friends, and historians to have had queer relationships. In his published text The Mascu- 
line Birth of Time from 1603, he addresses an unnamed reader: “my dear, dear boy ... from my 
inmost heart, give yourself to me so that I may restore you to yourself [... and ...] secure an in- 
crease beyond all the hopes and prayers of ordinary marriages.”*>° Pride is not a modern inven- 
tion, but a continuing reality that is a profound part of the human condition for those able to find 
the social space and cultural means to thrive according to their natures. Returning to Sandra 
Ingerman’s ideas, queerness is a form of sacred wholeness and an integration of self with both 
the world and cosmos that brings good into the world, again, for self and for all our relations. It 


is a form of ceremonial engagement that manifests utter divinity. 


56 Ackroyd, Queer City, 62-64. 
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6. Beginning Again 


I arrived home and had an autistic meltdown. Physically, I had overtaxed myself. Even 
with as much as I had noticed about my own discomfort, my interoception difficulties had kept 
me from seeing the true extent to which I was becoming overwhelmed. The sensory challenges I 
had already been experiencing grew even more intense. I felt dislocated and dissociated. I grew 
silent and unresponsive. Every part of my body felt sore and oversensitive. I had no appetite or 
interest in drinking the water I needed. I closed myself in my bedroom, drawing the curtains 
closed and turning off the lights. I curled up on the bed and pulled the blankets tight. Unable to 
sleep, yet unwilling to do more, I lay there and stared into space, with images of violence and 
horror from the day flashing through my head, with sadness for the strange community I had 
found. My heart hurt again, and my stomach churned, guts twisting. I felt broken, almost dis- 
membered. My dogs came and found me and curled up next to me. I managed to verbalize a 
quick “Hi.” to both of them that they met with a concerned wag of the tail. Their presence com- 
forted me enough that I was able to fall asleep. I slept for several hours, waking only occasion- 
ally as my husband came to check on my well-being. I couldn’t answer his questions. I just nod- 
ded enough for him to get the point that I would likely be alright eventually. He knew the situa- 
tion, having borne witness to my meltdowns many times. I dreamt of sleeping cows dreaming 
mantras. 

As I nursed a cup of tea and stared out the window at the doe walking by with her twin 
fawns, I began to think about what had happened. I thought about how these creatures had no 


voice in the political sense, and the ways in which they needed advocacy. I noted that their lack 
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of voice was partly due to a lack of language, of speech that human ears could discern and under- 
stand. The hierarchies were not just those of power, reinforced by patriarchal violence.*°’ They 
were also bound up with speech and language, with voice and the nature of participation in the 
formation of relationships, with the power to form and shape agency and identity. It wasn’t just a 
question of body or the presence of mind, but the full integrity of body, speech, and mind. The 
problem wasn’t just carnism or cisheteropatriarchalism as realized ideologies. It was, as Jacques 
Derrida has called it, a problem of carnophallogocentrism and a humanist supremacy.*°® John 
Swinton raises a similar and, in the context of nearness here, somewhat troubling question. He 
asks after those with cognitive loss, limitations, and disabilities who have lost the ability to 
speak. Having raised issues of suffering and theodicy, and describing the nightmarish scenes of 
understaffed and poorly maintained hospitals he encountered as a mental health nurse, he comes 


to hard questions for his theology. 


Finally, in my years working with people with intellectual 
disabilities, particularly those who had little or no ability to com- 
municate verbally, I was always struck by the strangeness of lives 
that weren’t dependent on words. What must it be like to be in the 
world and unable to articulate that ‘being?’ As a ‘good’ Presbyter- 
ian, I ‘knew’ that everything religious comes through words. The 
word is preached, the Word is passed on through words, and even 
our salvation is dependent on saying the right words and believing 
the right things. And yet here was a group of human beings, loved 
by God and without any possibility of ever having or using words. 
I was disturbed. Unsettled. [...] ‘What exactly does it mean to know 
God without words? ?°? 


°57 For more on this, see: Carol J. Adams, The Sexual Politics of Meat: A Feminist-Vegetarian Critical Theory 
(New York: Bloomsbury Academic, 2010). 

258 Jacques Derrida, The Animal that Therefore I Am, trans. David Wills (New York: Fordham University Press, 
2008), 102-109. See also: Ken Stone, “Judges 3 and the Queer Hermeneutics of Carnophallogo-centrism,” in The 
Bible and Feminism: Remapping the Field, ed. Yvonne Sherwood and Anna Fisk (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2017), 261-276. 

259 Swinton, Walking with Jesus, 18-19. 
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In this question lies the possibility of a nonrepresentational theology—one that is not just a chal- 
lenge to the theologian to take up a stance of advocacy, but one which asks, further, what it is 
like to know God without language, to have inarticulate being. Such a question suggests the pos- 
sibility of nonverbal forms of Practical Theology and animal spirituality, and, on Swinton’s 
terms, queering the very idea by creating continua across the boundaries of humanism, speech- 
based spirituality, and narrative. Thinking in terms of liberation theology, we may be reminded 
by Paul Ricoeur that “Marx concluded that the only critique capable of changing reality doesn’t 


happen by the way of words and ideas, but by concrete praxis,””° 


which may be an extended and 
italicized way to say what 1 John 3:18 says more succinctly: “Let us not love in word or speech, 
but in deed and in truth.” This theology asks us to raise questions of who and what we value in 
our practice of theology, asking us not just to undertake a revaluation of all values, but to also 
revalue our systems of valuation, perhaps even to the point of giving up on the possibility of sys- 
tematic approaches entirely. Even as it takes on a contemplative mode, simultaneously, it points 
beyond theology altogether, to forms of knowledge and experience bound up with direct revela- 
tion and the mystical, such as silent prayer and attuning to stillness. 

The ecoqueer and neuroqueer here blend with questions of spiritual experience and na- 
ture(s), finding troubling continua that disrupt value hierarchies and systems of valuation, be- 
coming dangerous in the chiasma of becoming-animal and becoming-human that lurks creeping 
in the aporia of humanism.”*! Not only does it ask the reflexive posthumanist ethical question of 
the determination of the boundaries of the human in the context of privileging human determina- 
tions and definitions, but it also asks us to actively advocate against these—to do so in favor of an 

260 Paul Ricoeur, Lectures on Ideology and Utopia (New York: Columbia University Press, 1986), 26. 


261 This complex issue is its own field of study. For an exemplary exploration of the relevant issues, see Sunaura 
Taylor, Beasts of Burden: Animal and Disability Liberation (New York: New Press, 2017). 
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imparticular, ecological, and cosmopolitical solidarity that offers modes of thriving and flourish- 
ing that may be literally inconceivable, if not undesirable, in the sense of not being capable of 


being appropriated by desire or concept,” 


or of being constructed as an object for constructed 
desire.*© Only a “living theology” that “sticks its neck out” can practice a knowing of this sort. It 
can only be a form of experience and never a form of knowing about. It is at best a knowing 
how.’ It is an embodied reality that exceeds the body, drawing it into excess and ecstasy, into 
Bataillesque forms of creative expenditure beyond utility. A queer ecstasy that is also a writh- 


ing mass of queering converting general economy’s”® 


patternings of need, want, and fixation are 
regenerated and re-enchanted into a general ecology of cosmopolitically queer transfiguration 
and open, creative, hyperdimensional interchange.”®’ There is a transition beyond binaries, mov- 


ing from (re-)productive ritual desire to queer ceremonial pleasure, which is also a move from 


utility to a question of lived meaning, from mixing differences to different remixings. 


§§§ 


With all of the above said, we might still be tempted to think of ceremony as something 
produced in the context of access consciousness, particularly if we take a simple view of reason 


as mere private thought or shared, logical conceptualization in fixed ideas. Yet a more nuanced 


262 As articulated in Gilles Deleuze and Félix Guattari, What Is Philosophy?, trans. Hugh Tomlinson and Gra- 
ham Burchell II (New York: Columbia University Press, 1996). 

63 T allude here to the work: Yin-An Chen, Toward a Micro-Political Theology: A Dialogue Between Michel 
Foucault and Liberation Theologies (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2022). 

264 T credit the work of Varela for the use of this language: Francisco J. Varela, Ethical Know-how: Action, Wis- 
dom, and Cognition (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 1999). 

265 Bataille is well known on these matters. See, for example, Georges Bataille, The Limit of the Useful, ed. and 
trans. Cory Austin Knudson and Tomas Elliott (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 2023). 

266 Bataille wrote out this metaphor in an extended two-volume exploration: Georges Bataille, The Accursed 
Share: An Essay on General Economy (New York: Zone Books, 1988). 

267 T have in mind something like the phenomenology described in Henry N. Wieman, The Source of Human 
Good (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock Publishers, 2008). 
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view recognizes a deeper, ecological vision of reason as right coexistence in light of a ceremo- 
nial cosmos. There is a sense in which ceremonial experience as mere access consciousness or 
belief should be seen as a limit case of a more primordial and correct understanding of cere- 
mony, according to which we might view phenomenal consciousness as a more fundamental 
form of ceremony in itself, and one that is particularly exemplified in the natural propensity to 


dream. 


Animals have richly memoried, richly creative, richly embodied 
minds, and dreams give us a glimpse into this richness. More spe- 
cifically, dreams make us realize that, like us, animals play an ac- 
tive role in the constitution of their own experience of the world. 
More than passively receiving experience ready-made, animals 
transform the chaotic flows of sense data that affect them into a 
single, meaningful, and coherent phenomenal world from 
within.”°° 


This description helps us see that consciousness is not just a transcendental phenomenon, given 
from the top down, but is rather a deeply immanent and embodied process of experiencing that 
actively transforms its encounters into coherent, expressive experiences. Putting to good use a 

phrase from some of Cary Wolfe’s work on Temple Grandin,” Pefia-Guzman details this pro- 


cess of creative interchange and transformation. 


Nowadays neuroscientists and philosophers agree that all 
conscious experience is fundamentally creative. As the external 
world impresses itself on our senses through different forms of 
physical energy (such as light, temperature, pressure, chemical 
compounds), our mind-bodies transform these chaotic energy pat- 


268 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 190. 
6° Cary Wolfe, “Learning from Temple Grandin, or, animal studies, disability studies, and who comes after the 
subject,” New Formations, no. 64 (2008): 110. 
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terns into a unified phenomenal world equipped with spatiotem- 
poral coordinates, stable percepts, emotional valence, social dy- 
namics, and so on. At each and every moment of our existence, our 
mind-bodies are busy—and busily—weaving the disordered flows of 
data that bombard our senses into the “semiotically organized [...] 
field of meaning” that we call reality. This creative impulse is al- 
ways at work in our conscious life, independently of whether we 
are awake or dreaming.*”° 


It is easy, then, to see why Allan Hobson calls dreams “auto-creative,” a phrase Pefia-Guzman 
brings to our attention. Hobson uses the word “creative” quite intentionally, pointing to the ways 
in which such creativity troubles our understanding, even as it mesmerizes. Dreams “are mental 
works of art that the mind creates for itself. This auto-creativity is spell-binding and bewildering 
since it leaves us with a string of questions for which we do not yet have solid answers....”/! 
This concept, reminiscent of both Lucretius and Nietzsche, describes this liturgical reality and 
ceremonial phenomenology as a kind of “world-building power of animals—animals who, even in 
the oceanic calmness of sleep, give birth to enigmatic and imaginary worlds from the deepest 
depths of their being.”*’” Darwin has quoted Jean Paul Richter in calling animal dreams “invol- 


untary acts of poetry.””’? Pefia~-Guzman himself turns poet as he draws his argument to a conclu- 


sion: 


Animals are accidental poets who invent “brilliant and novel re- 
sults” by tirelessly combining and recombining the old and the 
new. In this spirit, I want us to sit with the idea that dreaming rep- 
resents the art of subjective world formation, and that dreams are 
odes the animal mind sings to itself during sleep. By giving an au- 
dience to these odes, even when sung in inhuman tongues, we em- 
bark on the task of un-concealing the truth that our own arrogance 


270 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 190-191. 
271 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 191. 
272 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 192. 
273 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 192. 
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has concealed from view: that, like us, animals are authors of their 
own experience and architects of their own realities; that, like us, 
they are builders of worlds, even after the Stygian currents of sleep 
have pulled them under and sent them flying through the looking 
glass.?”4 


As we follow them through the mirror of nature into the undreamt of worlds beyond, perhaps we 
can catch sight also of the ways in which the sleep of reason offers us the opportunity to build 
strange community, and in which biophilic oikeidsis advocates solidarities between ecoqueer 


worlds and the worlds of neurodivergent experience. “After disorientation, reorientation.””’> 


§§§ 


We have described thus far the ways an expansive chosen family that includes all beings, 
and even the living biocosmos itself, helps us to embrace multiplicity, including human varia- 
tion. We may in this way trace out ecologies of non-dual divinity along exploding, endlessly rhi- 
zomatic continua. We have understood the ways in which this can manifest as a transpersonal 
methodology—a neuroqueer theological autoethnography as a modality of liberational and advo- 
cational praxis. To the extent that engagement of this sort seeks, through ceremonial attention, to 
engage with the poetics of phenomenal consciousness, grounded in the capability to dream, it 
acts to fulfill natural oikei6sis within each being as a kind of biophilia that creates a world in 
which it experiences itself and through which it relates to others. Yet each world creation is, in 
itself, the creation of a singularity that opens out onto a horizon of plurality—not as a given multi- 
tude or multiplicity, but as an ever expanding and reticulating pluralization and branching of 


continua, an integrity as integration, seeking the self in the other by making self of the other and 


274 Pefia-Guzman, When Animals Dream, 193. 
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by making the self into the other, a self that is always already becoming other to itself, and to 
each other. This priority that becomes relational by attuning the world it calls forth to itself also, 
as a matter of eventual unfolding, hears the calling forth of other worlds and attunes itself in 
kind. The attunement, which affords the continuity of being in the common promotion of bi- 
ophilia, is the way in which we appropriate and have our being as a self-comprehension, and, in 
gathering ourselves up as such an existence, offer ourselves to the economies and ecologies of 
creative interchange. 

The impulse of oikeidsis is certainly the impulse of a divine biophilia and consistent with 
the unity of all possibility as the horizon of an impulse to erotic intercoursing, the flowing of ho- 
rizons endlessly presenting themselves. We can think of the Hadith of the Hidden Treasure, a 
hadith qudsi, which says “I was a hidden treasure and I longed to be known, and so I created a 
creation so that I would be known.” (ye! (Sd GIAN Guild Ca je} gi Geld Lads 1S CS) Indeed, as 


Aquinas has it in the Sentences: 


[C]reator et creatura reducuntur in unum, non communitate univo- 
cationis sed analogiae. Talis autem communitas potest esse du- 
pliciter. Aut ex eo quod aliqua participant aliquid unum secundum 
prius et posterius, sicut potentia et actus rationem entis, et similiter 
substantia et accidens; aut ex eo quod unum esse et rationem ab al- 
tero recipit, et talis est analogia creaturae ad creatorem: creatura 
enim non habet esse nisi secundum quod a primo ente descendit: 
unde nec nominatur ens nisi inquantum ens primum imitatur; et si- 
militer est de sapientia et de omnibus aliis quae de creatura di- 
cuntur. 


The Creator and the creature are reduced to unity not by a univocal 
commonality but by analogy. Now, such a commonality can be 
twofold. It can either be because certain things participate in some- 
thing according to an order of priority and posteriority, as potency 
and act participate in the concept of being as also substance and 
accident do; or this commonality can be because a thing receives 
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its being and its concept from another, and such is the analogy be- 
tween creature and Creator. In fact, the creature only has being in- 
sofar as it descends from the first being. Thus, it is only called be- 
ing because it imitates the first being. And the same must be said 
of wisdom and everything else that is said of creatures.””° 


Or, as we have from the Shivagama of Trika, the fundamental stillness of Shiva, by way of 
svatantrya, gives forth in itself the spanda, the impulse and first articulation of reality (pardvak) 
that calls forth from itself the visarga (emission) of the reflective panoply of the world-image 
(vimarsa). In the Manthanabhairavatantra, which is dedicated to the goddess Kubjika, we hear 


that this impulse is a sound (nada) which gives body to the worlding process. 


That supreme seed-syllable called Hamsa is located in the heart. 
Without that there is no perception (of ultimate reality) and one 
knows nothing. O fair lady, it has three forms, Sound (nada), Con- 
junction, and Disjunction. O fairhipped lady, one should pay atten- 
tion to it with effort. Again, the threefold consciousness is present 
here which is that of the Self (aman), Power (Sakti), and Siva. The 
threefold consciousness abides in a state of invariable union.7”” 


Such articulated being, in and as the coherence of the dynamics of existence and the currency of 
temporal being, does not, in itself, provide for a single horizon, but rather basks in its own infi- 
nite potentiality beyond measure, so that we must reverse the analogia entis. Instead of finding 
the being of meaning through analogy between meaning and being, we must, in our flourishing 
maturity, give up on a singular world that provides both being and meaning, instead recognizing 


that through the generation of meaning we discover the grounds of existence. 


276 Prol. q.1, a.2, ad 2. Translation from: Pasquale Porro, Thomas Aquinas: A Historical and Philosophical Pro- 
file (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 2016), 33-34. 
271 Vasugupta, The Stanzas on Vibration, 47. 
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In the postmodern era, we do not take world or meaning for granted as singular givens. 
Living after the death of metanarrative and God, we find ourselves thinking we are without 
meaning or the surety of being. Humanistic proposals, as Jean-Luc Nancy argues, are presump- 
tive, foreclosing on post-ontotheological possibilities in favor of a “recovery” or “rediscovery” 
that would reassert what is no longer even desirable.*’* The melancholy we feel for it is not the 
eros of living longing, but rather the produced desire of the subaltern dreaming after its own al- 
ienated integrity, a dysphoria for nature(s) stolen away.”’? “Whether it is aware of it or not, the 
contemporary discourse on meaning [...] brings to light the fact that ‘meaning,’ used in this abso- 
lute way, has become the bared [dénudé] name of our being-with-one-another. We do not ‘have’ 
meaning anymore, because we ourselves are meaning—entirely, without reserve, infinitely, with 
no meaning other than ‘us.’”**° This asks of us the question as to whether we have the capacity 
to “think an earth and a human such that they would be only what they are—nothing but earth 
and human—and such that they would be none of the various horizons often harbored under 
these names, none of the ‘perspectives’ or ‘views’ in view of which we have disfigured humans 
[les hommes] and driven them to despair?’”””*! We must say no, if to do so is to gather up for our- 
selves a transcendental perspective that would seek to impose itself upon what would then be- 
come subaltern existence. Any attempt to integrate an ontological monopoly of this sort can only 
result in an ultimate queering of such efforts as they come up against their own nature(s) in and 


through the other being(s) and meaning(s) of themselves: 


This earth is anything but a sharing of humanity. It is a world that 
does not even manage to constitute a world; it is a world lacking in 
world, and lacking in the meaning of world. It is an enumeration 


278 Jean-Luc Nancy, Being Singular Plural (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2000), 1. 
279 See the extended discussion on this in Morton, Ecology without Nature. 

80 Nancy, Being Singular Plural, 1. 
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that brings to light the sheer number and proliferation of these vari- 
ous poles of attraction and repulsion. It is an endless list, and eve- 
rything happens in such a way that one is reduced to keeping ac- 
counts but never taking the final toll. It is a litany, a prayer of pure 
sorrow and pure loss, the plea that falls from the lips of millions of 
refugees every day: whether they be deportees, people besieged, 
those who are mutilated, people who starve, who are raped, ostra- 
cized, excluded, exiled, expelled. 

What I am talking about here is compassion, but not com- 
passion as a pity that feels sorry for itself and feeds on itself. Com- 
passion is the contagion, the contact of being with one another in 
this turmoil. Compassion is not altruism, nor is it identification; it 
is the disturbance of violent relatedness.”*? 


There is endless reflection, a boundless bearing witness to multivalence, polyvocality, and failed 
contraction, which sees an explosion of continua that do not give access. Instead: a common phe- 
nomenality that subtends and subverts endlessly. To a collection of worlds that have thought 
themselves a world, even as a corruption, and which world has in turn thought itself as a coher- 
ence of transcendent reason by which the chain of being is measured out in due proportion, the 
“multiplication of centripetal meanings” can only feel like an abandonment, a de-escalation or 
degrowth, a collapse into the relative, and a contraction of failed cosmicity. Positive being gives 
way to a disclosure of the negative as the restless abyss of half-seen hauntings and eldritch form- 
lessnesses, to a vertigo of spun out nihilisms asserting only the meaning of being: political ontol- 


ogies inverted to ontological politics, and, to whatever extent, a biopolitical necrocapital.”* 


Nancy calls this an “autistic multiplicity, which tears open and is torn open.””?*+ 


§§§ 


282 Nancy, Being Singular Plural, xiii. 

283 See, for example, Eric A. Stanley, Atmospheres of Violence: Structuring Antagonism and the Trans/Queer 
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Yet exactly in the moment of bearing witness to this poverty, we find ourselves neu- 
roqueering the sense of “autistic” sheering. Indeed, we must abandon ourselves to the radical co- 
herence of incoherence and negotiated equilibria. To do less would be to give up on faith and 
hope in favor of a myth of the rational and a violence born of an attempt to realize in the present 
what is mere anamnesis. Transfixed with reified images, we lose the current present and the ex- 


changeable currencies of creative interchange. 


This does not mean that we are the content of meaning, nor are we 
its fulfillment or its result, as if to say that humans were the mean- 
ing (end, substance, or value) of Being, nature, or history. The 
meaning of this meaning—that is, the signification to which a state 
of affairs corresponds and compares—is precisely what we say we 
have lost. But we are meaning in the sense that we are the element 
in which significations can be produced and circulate. The least 
signification just as much as the most elevated (the meaning of 
“nail” as well as the meaning of “God”’) has no meaning in itself 
and, as a result, is what it is and does what it does only insofar as it 
is communicated, even where this communication takes place only 
between “me” and “myself.” Meaning is its own communication or 
its own circulation. The “meaning of Being” is not some property 
that will come to qualify, fill in, or finalize the brute givenness of 
“Being” pure and simple.**° 


Instead of death and the exchange of death, whatever would lay claim to the name of civilization 
must instead become ecologically attuned to the reality of lived multiplicity and the transcend- 
ence of immanence within the local horizons of self-appropriating representation and coherence. 
Indeed, the promotion of the degrowth of necropolitics in this way suggests the possibility of a 


biophilic transfiguration of the one into the many that echoes the emanation of the principle of 


285 Nancy, Being Singular Plural, 1-2. 
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being into meaningful existence by way of ecoqueering natures deriving form and function from 
ecstatic presence. Ecological civilization would, then, be grounded in the self-transcendence of 
the One in the critical praxis of biophilic pleasure, where even the appropriation of the self is, 
based on the principle of being, given over to what exceeds itself in an erotic play of meaningful 


reflection and the contemplation of diverse self-exploration and perpetual revelation. 


Instead, it is the fact that there is no “brute givenness” of Being, 
that there is no desperately poor there is presented when one says 
that “there is a nail catching. ...” But the givenness of Being, the 
givenness inherent to the very fact that we understand something 
when we say “to be” (whatever it may be and however confused it 
might be), along with the (same) givenness that is given with this 
fact—cosubstantial with the givenness of Being and the under- 
standing of Being, that we understand one another (however con- 
fusedly) when we say it, is a gift that can be summarized as fol- 
lows: Being itself is given to us as meaning. Being does not have 
meaning. Being itself, the phenomenon of Being, is meaning that 
is, in turn, its own circulation—and we are this circulation.?*° 


Going further, this disrupts a metaphysics of presence, of the given as such, insisting instead that 


any being is itself ultimately derived from the process of its own derivation, that ontology is a 


287 


mapping of the dérive,“°’ shaping narrative continuities as expressions of a phenomenal ram- 


bling. In the words of Baudelaire, 


For the perfect flaneur, for the passionate spectator, it is an im- 
mense joy to set up house in the heart of the multitude, amid the 
ebb and flow of movement, in the midst of the fugitive and the in- 
finite. To be away from home and yet to feel oneself everywhere at 
home; to see the world, to be at the centre of the world, and yet to 


286 Nancy, Being Singular Plural, 2. 
87 Adolfo Lagomasino, “Dérive: Place-making Practices on Foot,” Liminalities: A Journal of Performance 
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remain hidden from the world such are a few of the slightest pleas- 
ures of those independent, passionate, impartial natures which the 
tongue can but clumsily define.** 


This is, as Deleuze and Guattari would say, an abandonment of the city in favor of a sea’s fluid- 


ity and endless availability to its own impulsive, striating waves. 


In contrast to the sea, the city is the striated space par excellence; 
the sea is a smooth space fundamentally open to striation, and the 
city is the force of striation that reimparts smooth space, puts it 
back into operation everywhere, on earth and in the other elements, 
outside but also inside itself.7°° 


The renunciation of the violence of expropriating the other through hierarchical alterities and the 
determination of fixed essences and identities that would claim a subject for the predication of 
presence is an act of securing revelation. The biophilia that promotes coexistence does not allow 
for a terminal selfhood, yet neither does it offer up the self in exchange. It instead takes presence 
as an emergent property of relation, not showing itself in ever more spectacular representations, 
but presencing itself riskily as a self-disclosure of the whole. Flourishing and thriving here are 
not singular acts, but are known through the unfolding biophilia of a living cosmos that is not re- 
duced to the contentious divisions of biopolitical striving. It endlessly sacrifices its flesh in a dis- 
memberment that just is a plural (trans-)figuration, which is, in turn, a becoming of the always 


already that is trans affirmation. 


There is no meaning if meaning is not shared, and not because 
there would be an ultimate or first signification that all beings have 


°88 Charles Baudelaire, The Painter of Modern Life, and Other Essays, trans. Jonathan Mayne (London: Phai- 
don, 1964), 9. 
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sumi (Minneapolis, MN: University of Minnesota Press, 1987), 481. 
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in common, but because meaning is itself the sharing of Being. 
Meaning begins where presence is not pure presence but where 
presence comes apart [se disjoint] in order to be itself as such. This 
"as" presupposes the distancing, spacing, and division of presence. 
Only the concept of "presence" contains the necessity of this divi- 
sion. Pure unshared presence—presence to nothing, of nothing, for 
nothing— is neither present nor absent. It is the simple implosion 
of a being that could never have been—an implosion without any 
trace.?”° 


In this way, we become accidental poets of worlds that light up the life of phenomenality as a be- 
coming-something, the life lived that imagines self through a dreamlike exposure to the other, 
which, while being as if nothing, is also, in creative play, the coproduction of worldly experi- 


ence. 


This is why what is called “the creation of the world” is not the 
production of a pure something from nothing—which would not, at 
the same time, implode into the nothing out of which it could never 
have come—but is the explosion of presence in the original multi- 
plicity of its division. It is the explosion of nothing, in fact, it is the 
spacing of meaning, spacing as meaning and circulation. The nihil 
of creation is the truth of meaning, but meaning is the originary 
sharing of this truth. It could be expressed in the following way: 
Being cannot be anything but being-with-one-another, circulating 
in the with and as the with of this singularly plural coexistence.””! 


Thus being as ground, in its singularity, is a source of violence and the production of spaces of 
death, while meaning as horizon, in its cohering singular-plural transience, is a source of the po- 
tential for abductive lives lived in fulfillment according to a proliferation of natures that are 


themselves expressions of the nature of proliferation as principle, seeking to discover unbounded 


290 Nancy, Being Singular Plural, 2. 
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identities among the possibilities and capabilities of a principled proliferation, the ecstasy of an 


unendingly and polymorphously perverse queer infinitude of pleasures beyond measures. 


If one can put it like this, there is no other meaning than the mean- 
ing of circulation. But this circulation goes in all directions at once, 
in all the directions of all the space-times [les espace-temps] 
opened by presence to presence: all things, all beings, all entities, 
everything past and future, alive, dead, inanimate, stones, plants, 
nails, gods—and “humans,” that is, those who expose sharing and 
circulation as such by saying “we,” by saying we to themselves in 
all possible senses of that expression, and by saying we for the to- 
tality of all being.” 


Life, then, is a self-affirmation: not of its own formal proliferation, but of the profligation of ex- 
ploding continua, of the exploration of the capabilities for experiencing meaning as an existential 


potency that cannot be pinned down, of a monstrously shapeless thriving. 


§§§ 


What, then, after ontotheological unity? What does a living theology mean, if we cannot 
speak of the production and (re-)production of singular beings and/as goods? John Swinton ar- 
gues that a model of this sort can be found in the example of Jesus. He points to “Christ-like 
friendship” as he cites John 15:15: “I no longer call you servants, because a servant does not 
know his master’s business. Instead, I have called you friends, for everything that I learned from 
my Father I have made known to you.” Swinton explains that there is here a “profound act of re- 
naming,” whereby the Christ is seen to set aside his crown in favor of the “we” of friendship. 


This friendship is, in itself, an act of understanding and open-ended knowing. 


292 Nancy, Being Singular Plural, 3. 
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Jesus spends his time with tax collectors, sinners, and prostitutes 
(Luke 7:34), and he offers them friendship. The friendships of Je- 
sus are not based on similarity between people. They are not based 
on an exchange of social goods wherein like attracts like [...]. Ra- 
ther, they are based on love, grace, acceptance, and a desire to do 
the best for the other (Mark 12:31). As we engage in such relation- 
ships, so we come to know Jesus more fully. True we could talk 
about the way in which such friendships reflect Jesus, but it is not 
until we engage in them that we know what they feel like and ulti- 
mately what that means. For true understanding, theory and con- 
cepts cannot be separated from the action of friendship. 

Importantly and somewhat prophetically, contrary to what 
we often assume, Jesus did not sit with those on the margins of so- 
ciety. Rather, he moved the margins. [...] God was on ‘the margins’ 
shifting the centre and offering friendship.”” 


Certainly, too, there are resonances with Stoic ideas of friendship, as we find, for example, in the 
writings of Seneca. Such friendships are not the assertion of a kind of being or a particular life- 
way, but rather affirmations of life itself as such as revealed in encounters made possible by 
strange community. Friendship is then the model for a living theology, where revelation is held 
in common as the biophilic mutuality of life shared with life to the ends of life well lived. One’s 
being is had and held in the compassion of bearing witness to the other and to their suffering, 
which is taken on as one’s own. 

Living theology is bound by definition to a sensibility of mutual advocacy and solidarity, 
and is thus necessarily a liberation theology that would transfigure and transubstantiate necropol- 
itics into a living political ecology and ecology of political ontologies, a pluriverse of proliferat- 
ing friendships and their assemblages, working against the grain of empire to overcome death 


and to raise back up those who would live such life. This is a matter of faith, hope, and love, 


293 Swinton, Walking with Jesus, 48-49. 
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without coercion, as life naturally overcomes denatured unlife, and that which does not seek the 
good is indifferent. Among the Stoics, the indifferent was still valued, even if it did not offer the 
good. “Among the things that were morally indifferent those that had considerable worth were 
said to ‘have precedence’ (proégmena), those with considerable ‘unworth’ were ‘relegated’ (apo- 
proégmena).””** The good, then, is what makes a difference in life, what promotes the flourish- 
ing of the good and the natural in the sense of living into oikei6sis. The good life bears with it a 
duty to advocacy and caretaking that nonviolently seeks to supersede the toxicity of rational ex- 
propriation and privileged access to exclusion from the corruption of meaning and being. We are 
offered a universalism that does not seek to monopolize the cosmos for the purposes of imposing 
a single universe, so that we see a proliferation of subjectivities and their associated world-mak- 
ing poetic consciousnesses. 

This queered imaginary suggests the promotion of a “pluriverse” in place of the assertion 


of a universe. Like Jesus, this model offers friendship in a cosmopolitan strange community, 


295 


over and against empire and colonial violence. Like Bartleby,~”° it does not offer itself as a coun- 


terforce that triggers a negative judgment, but rather makes of itself a nonviolent indifferent,””° a 


noise”’ pointing to silence,”** a speech capable of revaluation of the center from the margins, or 
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else of transvaluation subject to derogation.””” “Sovereignty is revolt, it is not the exercise of 


99300 


power. Authentic sovereignty refuses ... as Bataille would say. 


The sphere of known elements wherein our activity inscribes itself 
is only the product of our intelligence. [...] This world of objects 
that transcend me (in the emptiness within me) encloses me in its 
sphere of transcendence, encloses me in some way in my exterior- 
ity, weaving a network of exteriority within me. In this way, my 
own actions annihilate me, opening a void within me, a void to 
which I am subordinated. Nevertheless, I survive this alteration by 
binding ties of immanence (returning me to indefinite immanence, 
which admits superiority nowhere)[...]°°! 


Or, as Deleuze claims, making the comparison explicit: 


Difference must be made by an intercessor, by the Christ-like fig- 
ure of the one who returns, “eyes turned red,” from the other side, 
from the place of justice, from the desert, and has nothing to say 
except indifference. This intercessor must then perform not one 
but two operations. He must oppose the old law of the fathers with 
the great anarchy of being, the justice of the desert. But he must 
also convert this justice into another, make this anarchy the princi- 
ple of a world of justice conceived on the Platonic model: a world 
where human multiplicities are ordered according to their deserts. 
[...] Bartleby is [...] the new Christ or the brother to us all.°° 


A living theology, then, refuses to engage in praxis as the universalization of a monoverse, but 


sanctuaries’ of the unseen and unknowable majestic voice of divinity. And, in as far as it is possible for man, he be- 
comes acquainted with the silence according to mystical theology and becomes such as one who has been made 
worthy of the visitation of God ought to be and is imprinted with his radiant splendor.” 

299 A major theme of Agamben, Homo Sacer. 

30 Georges Bataille, “Method of Meditation,” in The Unfinished System of Nonknowledge, ed. Stuart Kendall, 
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must instead enact the (re-)vitalization of pluriversal biophilia. It replaces the economy of a di- 
vinity that asserts itself as being with ecologies of sacred relationality that affirm meaningful life 


experienced as divine. 


§§§ 


Erin Manning and Brian Massumi have written an essay that contemplates the relationship be- 
tween autistic experience and phenomenological investigation. Their essay makes it clear, right 
from the opening epigraph, that they have process-relational thought in mind, and thus their un- 
derstanding of Whitehead’s process philosophy hidden behind their backs like a pair of crossed 
fingers. Their goal is not to press Whitehead upon us, but rather to explore and understand the 
ways that autistic experience represents a different cognitive mode and mode of existence that 
demonstrates real relevance to the questions at hand. In fact, they offer a radical juxtaposition as 


an opening salvo against both the idea of “the human” and also against the bifurcation of nature. 


What is it we really mean, when we say “human’’? Accord- 
ing to autism activist Amanda Baggs, we certainly don’t mean “au- 
tistic.” We mean “neurotypical,” we mean expressing oneself pre- 
dominantly in spoken language, and most of all, we mean being 
immediately focused on humans to the detriment of other elements 
in the environment. “Most people attend to human voices above all 
else” [says Daina Krumins]. 

“T hear the rocks and the trees” [says autistic poet Tito 
Mukhopadhyay].° 


This juxtaposition operates much like one of Scott’s syllogistic arguments. If we were to cease 
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drawing the boundaries of the human so tightly, taking into account a positive framework of neu- 
rodiversity, then we will gain new voices to listen to. In a quiet undertone, we can hear the ethi- 
cal charge to do so humming in the text. Listening to these new voices may itself encourage us to 
further abandon our hierarchies of attention for a more open-ended ecology of experience, for a 
poetics that does not construct subject-object dichotomies in the way we are usually expected to 
take them up. If a “human” voice ceases to give preferential attention to “the human,” then this 
suggests, in turn, that there are additional voices to attend to, and, indeed, that the call to do so 
may carry an equivalent ethical charge. 

In case our close reading had missed the point, they immediately turn to the work of Si- 
mon Baron-Cohen, an autism researcher of some notoriety. Baron-Cohen’s work is extremely 
controversial, largely because, on the one hand, his explanatory theories seem to be generally ra- 
ther lacking in critical thought, and, on the other, he deploys unsophisticated concepts of gender 
that seem to reinscribe harmful ideologies in a new context. This combination of problems leads 
to the observation by many autistic activists that his work lacks explanatory power in any real 
sense, despite his claims to be exploring explanations. Moreover, his efforts seem targeted to un- 
derstanding not for its own sake, but rather to determine whether or not “cure” is necessary, and, 
if so, what that might be. For those who embrace the neurodiversity paradigm, this is at least 
skirting the offensive. Baron-Cohen goes quite far in his willingness to maintain neurotypical 


standards and received prejudices. 


For autism researcher Simon Baron-Cohen, to hear the 
rocks and the trees on equal footing with the voices of children is a 
sign of what he calls “mindblindness.” Mindblindness is generally 
defined as an inability to develop an awareness of what is in the 
mind of another human. To have mindblindness, Baron-Cohen 
suggests, is to lack empathy. It is to be generally unrelational. He 
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says that is what defines autistics.°“ 


He appears to pathologize non-compliance with neurotypical norms of hierarchical attention, 
suggesting in ways that feel more based on stereotypes than logic that this lack is in turn due to a 
deficit in the capacity for empathy. To not naturally prefer the human is a form of degeneracy, 
and, moreover, to misunderstand or to be incapable of supporting the very nature of relations. As 
we see the failures in this line of argument, we may also recognize that he is engaged in a great 
deal of ideological naturalizing, pressing the imprint of his cultural norms, assumptions, and cat- 
egories onto the world. His way of understanding autistics is less a psychosocial definition and 
more a cosmological fallacy embedded in what might be generously considered a tragic human- 
istic error. 

Manning and Massumi challenge Baron-Cohen immediately by following their own syl- 
logistic reasoning. They turn to the voices of actual autistics to see what they might hear from 
them. “[... F]rom the autistic we hear neither a rejection of the human, nor a turning away from 
relation. What we hear is an engagement with the more-than human.” They quote Daina Krumins 


as an example: 


I attend to everything in the same way with no discrimination, so 
that the caw of the crow in the tree is as clear and important as the 
voice of the person I’m walking with.>°° 


And 
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My world is organized around textures. [...] All emotions, percep- 
tions, my whole world [...] [has] been influenced by textures.°°° 


And 


Everything is somewhat alive to me.?”” 


Manning and Massumi draw our attention to the ways in which this difference in perception is a 
valid mode of cognition, rich with aesthetic value, living richness, and affective tenor. The expe- 
rience, though not the same as that of a neurotypical, is nevertheless worthy. It is worthy, but on 
its own terms, not as something measured against an alternative. Its meaning and being are 


largely equivalent. As a kind of attention and cognition, it nevertheless has moral status. 


To experience the texture of the world “without discrimina- 
tion” is not indifference. Texture is patterned, full of contrast and 
movement, gradients and transitions. It is complex and differenti- 
ated. To attend to everything “the same way” is not an inattention 
to life. It is to pay equal attention to the full range of life’s textur- 
ing complexity, with an entranced and unhierarchized commitment 
to the way in which the organic and the inorganic, color, sound, 
smell, and rhythm, perception and emotion, intensely interweave 
into the “aroundness” of a textured world, alive with difference. It 
is to experience the fullness of a dance of attention. For all the 
challenges of autism, this is not without joy.°°8 


Indeed, this joy is a form of spontaneous pleasure at the nature of feeling and open relation. Not 
presenting itself as being-for some use, it is rather allowed to remain open and flowing, to pre- 


sent as meaning without being, as relation without the need for separated being(s). The dance of 
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attention is not one that seeks to draw itself apart so that it can move about in the space, but ra- 
ther recognizes itself as an open possibility within a field of potentiation, which is to say as par- 
ticipating in the relations it encounters, moving about as the space. They quote Mukhopadhyay 


as offering a sense of pleasure in the very nature of the experience: “Happiness to me was the 


immediateness of the environment.’”?”? 


Referring to the poet’s description of a particular experience, they explain the way in 
which the dance of attention offers up a world of experience different from standard access con- 


sciousness. 


A dance of attention is the holding pattern of an immersive, 
almost unidentifiable set of forces that modulate the event in the 
immediateness of its coming to expression. Attention not to, but 
with and toward, in and around. Undecomposably. [... A]n inter- 
twining of fields of emergent experience not yet defined as this or 
that. Not defined as this or that, yet their qualities already interact. 
The fields, in their immediacy, play off each other, lending their 
qualities to each other, composing a single field of mutual action, 
of co-fusion and changing contrast: co-motion. An immediate 
commotion of qualitative texturing. A generative holding pattern 
already moving qualitatively toward an experience in the making. 
[... A] quality belonging to the compositional field. Not to its ele- 


ments, but to the immediacy of mutual action.>!° 


The nonstandard quality of the play of the field described by the poet, which is a kind of emer- 
gent quality of the field that cannot be reduced to the elements or their interaction. It is a kind of 
stability or concatenation of vitality within the field that hints at its salience and meaning without 


insisting on its own being or priority, though it may be taken as “the predominant quality of the 
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compositional field as a whole”: “A hiatus forms in the commotion, made of the same interacting 
qualities as the commotion.”*!' Through something like a synesthetic effect, which is not a com- 
bination of senses but rather their non-differentiation, there is a movement of the whole that 
brings it “to the verge of determinate expression. In the field’s perfusion by smell, a story is try- 
ing to form. The field is moving through its perfusion toward a recounting of itself. It is striving 
to be taken into account.” The smell of a literal field of night jasmines has shaped the field in a 
particular way. “The flower has appeared as a function of this striving. It is not a discrete object. 
The field of immediate experience is not composed of objects. The flower is the relational con- 
duit for a field-wide tendency to expression.” Proposing the term objectile in place of object, 
since the flower is “a bud of an object,” rather than “a fully bloomed object,” Manning and Mas- 
sumi describe the field as a whole integrity in tension with itself that “composes buds of objects 
as a function of its appetition for expression.’”*!* The whole is dynamic, vital, and appetitive, 
without giving rise to standard access consciousness or its systems of discreet beings. 

This dance of attention is not just a spontaneous experience, but also one possessed of a 
kind of intention and futurity. It leans into itself in particular ways that suggest a living agency 
and animism. The relation to this living field is maintained as a letting-be that is also a letting-go 
of potentiality-qua-capacity that has always already occurred in relation to a yet-to-come propen- 
sity. If any effort is expanded, it is toward relaxation and opening, rather than appropriating or 
drawing into specific being. The story of the experiential field can only show itself insofar as the 


field-dance is allowed to remain undetermined. 


The dance of attention evoked here by Mukhopadhyay is 
the attentiveness in the environment of an expressibility tending 
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toward a determinate expression yet to come. Caught in the mid- 
dling of this event, Mukhopadhyay is not the make of the scene. 
He attends to its dance, co-composing with it. “I would see that the 
moment I put my shadow above the flowers, the story would im- 
mediately stop forming.” The moment he overshadows the field, 
imposing his presence on it, its activity stops. Mukhopadhyay must 
remain co-present. Flower, shadow, story field-dance to attention, 
in an indetermination of a coming to be determined, at the very 
boundary between experiencing and imagining, in the moment, yet 
untold.?! 


We see here something like what Loy proposes as a way of working with nondual experience. 
We must avoid the temptation to take up the position of a speaking philosophical subject, logo- 
centric hierarchy instantiated in and as the world, instead looking to relate to the nondual just as 
the field of nondual experience, not even imposing the experience of a field if it does not show 
itself spontaneously. We are not engaged in a philosophical praxis, but rather a kind of contem- 
plative or meditative one, where the goal is not to move the subject, but rather to still it, allowing 
the cosmos to offer itself to us authentically. We ourselves become a “hiatus in the commotion,” 
perhaps in some sense working toward ataraxia (atapaécia). 

On these terms, autistic experience is rather different than that of neurotypicals. For the 
autistic, who wishes to remain within the parameters of this natural form of experience and to at- 
tend to relation and pattern over and against fixed being—which is to say who wishes to simply be 
as they are and not something else—the tendency of consciousness is toward relaxation and open- 
ended fields of dancing qualities. For the neurotypical, the apprehension and appropriation of be- 


ings is the natural tendency. 


The autistic becomes the field, integrally co-compositional with it. 
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For the neurotypical, the field comes already saturated with af- 
fordances the field proposes, with openings or object-buds offering 
themselves as conduits for the field’s coming expression, already 
oriented efficaciously. This efficacious tendency in neurotypicals 
lends the field more “naturally” to the kind of cross-checking that 
is for fact-finding, rather than for story-making in a poetic sense, 
as it was in Mukhopadhyay’s case. For both neurotypicals and au- 
tistics, and all along the spectrum of neurodiversity, it is only be- 
yond the moment, with memory, and with the retellings memory 
makes possible, that objects will stand out clearly, sagely observ- 
ing the boundary between experience and imagining. In the mo- 
ment, they are fused with field effects that are moving and ephem- 
eral and at the threshold.*"4 


With this difference in mind, the model of neurodiversity seems both appropriate and natural. In- 
deed, we can recognize these as different modes of being with their own integrities, neither of 
which is necessarily reducible to the other. There are differences, but the mode of each is natural 
and appropriate to each. “One mode of existence’s deficit may be another’s fullness.”?!> We can 
push this understanding further in recognizing that Baron-Cohen’s centering of neurotypical con- 
sciousness is a kind of bias, prejudice, or even bigotry. And, in fact, his perspective that autism is 
defined by a lack of empathy seems absurd given the above. The model of the double empathy 
problem, already discussed, seems obviously more appropriate. 

The neurotypical, then, can be seen just as readily as having a deficit if we do not auto- 
matically center them as the measure for the field of diversity. Although in its own way useful, it 
does represent a difference that does not allow for some of the positive elements of autistic expe- 


rience. 


The neurotypical approach is to jump as quickly as possible to the 
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most “reasonable” outcome, the one most easily cross-checkable 
factually. That this “rationality” is a subtraction from the fielding 
of a much richer event is rarely acknowledged. The event is too 
rarely perceived in the more or the less of its sum, in the intensity 
of its emergent multiplicity. [...] To a neurotypical, [affordances 
turn into actions] as if automatically, without the interplay of quali- 
ties, their relay, the emergence of [the object], and the opening of 
the affordance even registering.*!° 


For the autistic, we discover something different. For example, in a moment of conversation 
there is not a dialogue between two individuals, but rather a creative exchange of propensities in 


a field of dynamic qualities and dancing attention. 


Immersion in the activity of the field, alive with competing tenden- 
cies to sort itself out. The focus is less on what might typically be 
assumed to be the “content” of the conversation than on its dy- 
namic form: the performative tendencies enacting the event of its 
self-relating. The playing out of the tendencies is what sorts out the 
field.>"’ 


The self-relating that wants to emerge may not be limited to the “speakers,” but may include 


other patterns of quality and relations. 


The cry of expression already sounds in the field. The field is al- 
ready expressing a tendency toward something singling-out. Even 
now, in the immediacy of the moment, something is already calling 
out for the right to stand out efficaciously or poetically—it is not yet 
clear. [... T]he subject of the experience is not the human but the 
fielding of the event itself. The human element alone is not suffi- 
cient to account for the field’s activity. Instead of a pre-composed 
subject standing over and above the event, overshadowing the mo- 
ment, we have a vying commotion of co-activity.?"® 
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In any moment, the subject is not given any more than the object, and, in fact, the process of sub- 
jectivization, not linked to a tight habit of affordance and self-appropriation, may relate to, center 
on, or take into account aspects of the environment that are not part of the neurotypical subject or 
its experience of itself. They quote Anne Corwin, an autistic, as reporting that “The process of 
‘resolving patterns and shapes and forms into familiar objects’ is actually a semi—conscious one 
for me.”3!? Manning and Massumi call this process of resolving the world into discrete entities 
and moments of affordance and action by the moniker “chunking.” Chunking represents not an 
addition to the field, but rather a contraction of it, a “lessening” or “emphasis-by-subtraction.”>”© 
“Rather than chunking, what occurs on the autistic spectrum of neurodiversity is an immediate 
entertainment of modalities of relation. Pattern, an interplay of contrasts, comes before familiar 
use and describable chunking.”*”! Thus, “the challenge for autism lies with the ‘less’ of subtrac- 
tion. The room is immediately experienced in its always-more, each chunking an achievement, a 
new adventure in experience coming alive toward expression.”*”* For the neurotypical, the 
“field-wide entertainment, its integral relationality, has been backgrounded. But the foreground 
only stands out because it has a background to stand out from. Background and foreground are in 
mutual embrace, the backgrounded activity still vying for attention.” Thus, “Consciousness is the 
impossibility of grasping the field in all of its cognizable effects.”*** The neurotypical subject is 
an erasure, a lack, a contraction or annihilation in the center of its own becoming. 


For Manning and Massumi, this understanding points to autism as an “environmental 
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mode of awareness,” that can be affirmed as a “mode of existence intertwined tendentially with 
other modes of existence, such those (more ‘human’ by the neurotypical definition) that are cen- 
tered on language.” The neurotypical definition, and the dominant historical one, have assumed 
that the logocentric subject is proper and correct, pathologizing those who are nonverbal, or who 
find themselves engaged with language in non-standard ways. Even those who have embraced 
the neurodiversity paradigm will often continue to carry such prejudices, so that autistics and 
others are seen as merely italicized or slant-rhymes of “normal” human consciousness, rather 
than true variations. If we allow such a definition of language and human subjectivity to domi- 
nate, then we must ask if the ways in which autistics and other linguistically neurodivergent indi- 
viduals produce language can be called “language” with the same meaning. If we draw defini- 
tions close, as Baron-Cohen would, then we might say no. If we say yes, however, then we open 
up a world of communication that isn’t restricted to the “human,” raising the question even of the 
boundary between forms of communication and semiotic expression, on the one side, and “lan- 


guage proper” on the other. 


Presence with, in, and around a budding field-becoming, in patient 
attentiveness toward what the field wants. Uncertainty in the 
aroundness: where does the body begin and end? Where is the re- 
lay between imagination and experience? The coming to further 
expression of the field in conversation, for cross-checking, moves 
the center of gravity of the experience into another field, that of 
language. But this is poetic language, not strictly fact-seeking—a 
language for story, a language that holds onto the tensile oscilla- 
tion of imagining and experiencing, that composes with the thresh- 
old of expressibility that was already active in the field, tuning to 
expression where there is not yet either a fully bloomed object nor 
a fully flowered subject—only the intensely experiencing-imagining 
bud of a qualitative becoming toward making sense in language.*”4 
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Autism is, then, a mode of existence different from that of the neurotypical mode. 

Manning and Massumi follow Etienne Souriau in defining a mode of existence as “al- 
ways plural and relational,” such that “existence can be found not only in beings, but between 
them.” They are “intermodal.”**> They detail the further development of this idea by Souriau in 


collaboration with Gilbert Simondon, so that we come to see that 


[... MJodes of existence do not reify being by taking it as already 
constituted. They involve comings-to-existence through singular 
events where objects are in the making. The modality of the 
events’ singular coming-to-be is the existence. There is not an al- 
ready-constituted being that has the modality. The modality makes 
the being.*”° 


The intermodality they allude to is one that suggests that the attempt to pathologize neurodiver- 
gence is itself pathological, moving against the grain of nature and existence, artificially separat- 
ing some elements of existence from the cosmos in its co-relational wholeness. It is an act that 


causes harm to the ecology of consciousness and the field of awareness as a whole. 


Modes of existence are not only intermodal, they are also plural in 
relation to themselves, each containing the others in germ, to a de- 
gree, as an internal difference that is a compositional feature of its 
own texturing. Each tends to want of the others. Modes of exist- 
ence have an inbred appetite for each other, and cannot easily sus- 
tain themselves separately, try as they might sometimes.°?’ 


If we want to think of an ecological civilization, we can certainly think of neurodiversity and 
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cognitive diversity as forms of human diversity with historical-evolutionary causes, carrying bi- 
ophilic moral duties to care for this diversity and to avoid violence and eugenics toward life. Yet, 
in a much deeper sense, this still carries with it an assumption that these various modes of exist- 
ence are severable or separable. The model described here suggests that this is false, and that 
there is a genuine ecology of relations that is mutualistic and self-affirming, even if it does not 


present a teleological unity encompassing the whole. 


The field of experience is best described as relational-qualitative, 
not physical or perceptual, or some correlated combination of 
these. The question of “curing” modes of existence such as autism 
must be situated on this relational-qualitative ground. It is not just 
a therapeutic question. It is a question of the diversity of modes of 
existence, and of the modes of thought they enact, and of the varie- 
ties of expressive outcomes they compose, and of the differing de- 
terminations of experience those outcomes instantiate in the world. 
The question of curing is not as direct as it might seem. It is in fact 
an ecological question concerning how diversities co-inhabit the 
same field of becoming-human and co-compose. Perhaps the field 
can be cured—of the neurotypical devaluing of autistic experi- 
ence,?** 


Thus, the problem becomes one of a political ontology and cosmopolitics, deeply correlated and 
imbricated with ecological sensibilities and concerns in multiple ways. This presents itself as an 
object for advocacy in light of both liberation theology and ecotheology, and thus as a matter for 
practical theological concern. The political cosmology and national religion of the United States 
are themselves impacted, so that the “machine of truth” must be redirected in directions that 


queer, ecoqueer, and neuroqueer its milieu. The autistic advocate DJ Savarese, who communi- 
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cates through the use of assistive technology and support that is itself controversial in some con- 


texts, argues forcefully for such a transformation: 


The great United States of America is breathtakingly not free. 
Equality is not as sacred because not everyone has access to it. 
Freedom is not as available as many people think. First, free peo- 
ple treat my people, very smart people who type to communicate, 
as mindless. Second, they underestimate us as very bad instead of 
reaching out to us. The creators of everyone’s very important Dec- 
laration of Independence wasted their breath.*”? 


We are, then, called to an ecology of modes of existence, pluralistic and dependently originated, 
with a meta-cosmological perspective that supports cognitive justice and makes possible the co- 
existence of multiple modes of consciousness. 

This means, also, opening up to new modes of speech and expression, with new under- 
standings of what it means to be a subject or speaker, including the experience of alternative sub- 
jectivities and animist propensities. If this is a problem for practical theology, as a question of 
bringing liberation, advocating fulfillment, and supporting the means of coexistence to an ecol- 
ogy of beings, then this cognitive justice speaks directly to theopoetics as a deeply relative set of 
considerations. If it can be related to ethnographic praxis by way of its relation to all the above, 
then we can see how autoethnographic modes of articulation, particularly in the form of a poetic 
chunking that draws out patterns of coherence from among a matrix of various experiential, theo- 
retical, and practical becomings may represent a natural, authentic, and appropriate approach to 


practical theological research in relation to autistic subjectivity. 


§§§ 
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Our sense of what language is is challenged by the above, allowing a poetic sensibility to 
infiltrate its very nature, so that we may start to see language as the sensibility or sensation that 
bridges otherness into a sense of communion or shared being. This would not be a language that 
would seek to divide, control, or coerce its referents as objects, but which would bring those that 
it invokes into relationship as subjects. Such a language does not deaden our experience or carve 
up the world into hierarchies, but rather enriches it, even as it calls us into reciprocal, mutualistic 
being and creative interchange. This sort of language does not need to become words, but, lie the 
original silent hum of the cosmos, can remain silent and thus be heard as the continuum of all 
things in their plurality and encounters. In an essay in which she explores the material-semiotic 
grammar, language, and life-way of the Anishinaabe, Robin Wall Kimmerer explains the way in 


which such a language lives in our experience and moves our heart, especially in the wild. 


I come here to listen, to nestle in the curve of the roots, in a soft 
hollow of pine needles. To lean my bones against the column of 
white pine, to turn off the voice in my head until I can hear the 
voices outside it. The shhh of the wind in the needles. Water trick- 
ling over rock, nuthatch tapping, chipmunks digging, beechnut 
falling, mosquito in my ear and something more, something which 
is not me, for which we have no language, the wordless being of 
others in which we are never alone. After the drumbeat of my 
mother’s heart, this was my first language.*°° 


Kimmerer speaks of a language that exists beyond language, of a language that in some way pre- 
cedes language and that is, at the same time, yet to come. A language that, like the embodied 


rhythm of her mother’s heart, pulses to press the blood in her veins. To speak of the drumbeat of 
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her mother’s heart is a deep metaphor, as among the Anishinaabe a drum is a living being, wor- 
thy of great respect, so that the drumbeat is often referred to as the “heartbeat” of the people. 

She goes on to describe how this language led her to learn another one, and, in turn, that 
one led her to yet another, which ultimately brought her to a new way to understand and experi- 
ence the first. This différance among linguistic milieux is in itself a suspension of language and 
of the primacy of any language’s way of shaping experience, pointing to a more immediate and 
capacious relationality that is not subtractive or lessening but rather enhancing and blossoming. 
She provides us with a word from Potawatomi, the language of her nation, that applies to this 
thriving, puhpowee. This is offered in the context of a subtle metaphor, where she describes a de- 
sire to abide in the moment of intimacy, and the possibility that in the midst of this there might 
even be something more at play than the listening language-the possibility of a mushroom pop- 
ping up without her noticing despite her keeping a listening vigil, a force of life that exceeds 
even the deep attention of suspended subtractions. She has learned this word from an ethnobota- 
nist, whose work she read because she is herself a botanist. Keewaydinoquay defines the word as 
“the force which causes mushrooms to push up from the earth overnight,” which Kimmerer in 
turn glosses more simply as “life.” 

This word, like most of the language from which it comes, came to Kimmerer later in life 
than it might have. As she points out, this language is an endangered one, the whole of the cul- 
tural and semiotic ecologies from which it emerges having been changed and at least partially 
lost to the violent history of colonization, genocide (including cultural genocide), epistemicide, 
and ecological devastation—not to mention forced religious conversion and boarding schools. She 


mourns: “This history has scattered our people and I live far from our reservation; so even if I 
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could speak the language, I would have no one to talk to, except perhaps at our yearly tribal gath- 
ering.”°>! Because of this, when she sought to find a way to express her way of experiencing life 
and to deepen her intimacy with the language of life, she did not have this word or its language, 
but instead had to find a language that might serve. First, she learned the language of scientific 


botany, but this was ultimately not what she was looking for. 


Listening in wild places, we witness conversation in lan- 
guage not our own. I think now, that it was a longing to compre- 
hend this language I hear in the woods that led me to science, to 
learn over the years to speak fluent Botany. Which should not, by 
the way, be mistaken for the language of plants. In science I did 
learn another language, of careful observation, an intimate vocabu- 
lary that names each little part. To name and describe you must 
first see and science polishes the gift of seeing. Science is a beauti- 
ful language, rich in particulars, revealing the intricate mechanisms 
of the world. I honor the strength of that language which has be- 
come a second tongue to me. But, beneath the richness of its vo- 
cabulary, its descriptive power, something feels missing, the same 
something that swells around you and in you, when you listen to 
the world. The pattern of its surface hides an empty center, like a 
gorgeous tapestry over a scarred wall. Science is a language of dis- 
tance which reduces a being to its working parts, the language of 
objects. The language we speak, however precise, is based on a 
profound error in grammar, which seems to me now, a grave loss 
in translation from the native language of these shores.*°? 


Having encountered the word puhpowee, she felt that her own people’s language might hold 
something of what she needed, in more ways than one. 


She tells the story of her efforts to learn this language, including the ways in which the 
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teachers attempt to impress on them the importance of it. On the one hand, it is a matter of dig- 
nity and survivance of a people. The loss of the language represents victory for their oppressors. 
This in itself would be devastating enough, but there is another sense in which the loss of a lan- 
guage is equally profound. She quotes a great-grandmother who steps up to speak to the future in 
front of her. “It’s not just the words that will be lost[....] The language is the heart of our culture, 
it holds our thoughts, our way of seeing the world. It’s too beautiful for English to explain.”*°? 
This is not just the truth spoken about a language that genuinely does take into its very structure 
a different way of seeing the world. It is also addresses a different way of having speech, of hold- 
ing language—in the mouth and in the soul. There is a different semiotic ideology at play. But 
there is also a different mode of experience and existence at play. Just as the language of science 
points and leads to a particular way of thinking and seeing, so, too, does Potawatomi. This form 
of language points to a way of seeing, in fact, that is different enough that it holds within it a dif- 
ferent mode of existence, a different way of being in relation to the world and what is in it. 
Within this mode, it seems reasonable to understand that language itself is a living force, part of 
the field of experience that offers itself as a subject. The “grammar of animacy” which the lan- 
guage holds also promotes a sense in which the animacy extends into the living words them- 
selves. The language points beyond itself to its own silence, and, through this, to its own power 
as a living presence, an immanence in the land upon which it flowers and in the field of experi- 
ence through which it extends its roots. A language like this is also not serious, in the way that 
science is serious. It carries the joys of life lived well, too. She quotes another teacher, who asks, 
“What will happen to a joke when no one can hear it anymore? How lonely those words will be, 


when their power is gone. Where will they go? Off to join the stories that can never be told 
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again.””**4 


At first, as she begins to learn the language, like any learner she is concerned with the 
process of memorization and basic ideas. Though she is frustrated, she encourages herself with 
the memory of her prior work committing a very large number of technical words and Latin des- 
ignations for plants. This isn’t different, except that the language is more beautiful. “Hearing the 
language is a different story. There are fewer letters in our alphabet, so the distinction among 
words for a beginner is often subtle. With the beautiful clusters of consonants of zh and mb and 
shwe and kwe and mshk our language sounds like wind in the pines and water over rocks; you re- 
ally have to listen.”**° The very sound of the language is like the continuum of silence, a fluid 
moving in ways that produce sound rather than making words, an ongoing flow that rushes past 
in ways that require careful attention and deep listening. Yet there is another difference between 
Potawatomi and English that she finds interesting, even as it is frustrating. English is a language 
of nouns, not verbs. She points out that the vast majority of English words are nouns, “somehow 
appropriate to a culture so obsessed with things.”*°° Potawatomi is unlike this, consisting mostly 
of verbs. Moreover, it is unlike languages such as Spanish, she explains, in that it is not gendered 
in the sense of male and female. Instead, the world is divided into animate and inanimate. Be- 
cause the forms used for the animate and the inanimate are so very different, she begins to feel 
overwhelmed. 

One of her teachers tries to reassure her that her feelings about the language and her skill 


with it will improve with practice. She will find confidence and even pleasure as she studies the 
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complexities, learns to differentiate the sounds of the language, and begins to intuit the relation- 
ship between the animate and inanimate elements of the environment. Though she takes some 
comfort in this, she is surprised when another teacher speaks about the situation with less reas- 
surance and more amusement. With regard to the way so many words sound very close to each 
other despite very different meanings, “[...] another elder concedes that these close similarities 
are inherent in the language. Stewart King, a knowledge keeper and great teacher, reminds us 
that the Creator meant for us to laugh. So people deliberately built humor into the syntax, so that 
a small slip of the tongue can convert ‘We need more firewood’ to ‘Take off your clothes.’ In 
fact, I learned that the mystical work puhpowee is used not only for mushrooms, but for certain 
other shafts which also rise up mysteriously in the night.”*°’ The language not only carries joy, 
but has a sense of humor sewn into its living flesh. The humor is erotic, allowing the language to 
make ambiguous different meanings that may seek to make themselves known like an overnight 
mushroom escaping notice as it grows around the edges of hearing. Yet this sense of joyful eros 
continues to feel more like a difficult eris. Having received an Ojibwe dictionary from her sister 
as a gift of encouragement, she feels compelled to surrender to the tidal waves of complexity that 


rush up at her. 


The threads in my brain were all knotted and the harder I tried the 
tighter the knots became. The pages blurred and my settled on a 
word—a verb of course: “to be a Saturday.” Pfft-I put down the 
book with the anger of frustration. Since when is Saturday a verb? 
Everyone knows it’s a noun. I flipped more pages. All kinds of 
things seemed to be verbs...my finger finds: “to be a hill,” “to be 
red,” “to be a long sandy stretch of beach,” and my finder rests on 
wiikwegama: “to be a bay.” Things I know with considerable sci- 
entific certainty to be nouns and adjectives are presented here as 
verbs. “Ridiculous!” I rant in my head, “there is no reason to make 
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it so complicated. No wonder no one speaks it. What a cumber- 
some language, impossible to learn, and more than that—it’s all 
wrong. A bay is most definitely a person, place, or thing; a noun 
and not a verb.”?°* 


Feeling the need to give up, she makes excuses to herself that she has tried enough and done her 
duty. Yet she is haunted by the idea that the “ghosts of the missionaries” are celebrating her de- 
feat. And she does feel defeated. 

Suddenly, she has what amounts to a revelation. She realizes that she’s been approaching 
the whole thing wrong. The sensibility of the language comes into view, and her whole perspec- 
tive shifts. She can hear the language and what it has to say to her. Having heard the language of 
life, she was motivated to learn the language of science. That language led her to rediscover the 
language of her people, and to find again what had been colonized, scrambled, and destroyed by 


their oppressors. 


And then I swear I heard the zap of synapses firing. An 
electric current sizzled down my arm, to my finger and practically 
scorched the page where that one word lay. In that moment I could 
smell the water of the bay, watch it rock against the shore and hear 
it sift onto the sand. A bay is a noun only if water is dead. When 
“bay” is a noun, it is defined by humans, trapped between its 
shores, and contained by the word. But wiikegama, to be a bay, the 
verb releases the water from bondage and lets it live. “To be a bay” 
holds the wonder that for this moment, the living water has decided 
to shelter itself between these shores, conversing with cedar roots 
and a flock of baby mergansers. Because it could do otherwise— 
become a stream or an ocean or a waterfall—and there are verbs for 
that, too. To be a hill, to be a sandy beach, to be a Saturday...all 
are possible as verbs only in a world where everything is alive. 
Water, land, and even a day. The language is a mirror for seeing 
the animacy of the world, for the life that pulses through all things, 
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pines and nuthatches and mushrooms. This is the language I hear 
in the woods, this is the language that lets us speak of what wells 
up all around us.°°? 


She has recovered a sense of the language as a living force, one with which she can field-dance 
with a proper mode of attention, one with which she can learn to live a different mode of exist- 
ence. The ways in which foreground and background are intertwined has shifted and reoriented. 
The oppressors of her people “hang their heads in defeat.” The language wasn’t just alive, but 
alive in her. She could see how English grammar and the material-semiotic practices it coordi- 
nated were deadening forces, reducing a living world to a world of things. Just as it would be 
rude to speak of a person as “‘it,” the grammar of Potawatomi finds this gesture at least bizarre 


with regard to an animate world. “This is the grammar of animacy. [... W]e use the same gram- 


mar to address the living world as we do our family. Because it is our family.”*° 


To whom does our language extend the grammar of ani- 
macy? Not just our human relatives, but all of our relations. Natu- 
rally, plants and animals are animate, but as I learn vocabulary, I 
am also discovering that Potawatomi understanding of what it 
means to be animate diverges from the list of attributes of living 
beings we all learned in Biology 101. In Potawatomi 101, I learn 
that rocks are addressed as animate, as are mountains and water 
and fire and places. Those beings imbued with spirit deserve their 
own grammar—including our sacred medicines, our songs, drums 
and even stories are animate. The list of the inanimate seems to be 
smaller—objects which are made by people, often fall in this cate- 
gory. Of an inanimate being, like a table we say “What is it? And 
we answer, Dopwen yewe. Table it is. But of apple, we must say 
“Who is it?” And reply, Mshimin yawe. Apple he is. 
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Potawatomi, as a language learned in this way, is also an unlearning of language. Unlearning a 
language of subtraction is not a contraction of a contraction, but rather the reversal of a lessen- 
ing, a de-/negation, a refusal to lessen and be less. It is an unsubtraction, which is less an addition 
than an anamnetic return to an original condition, a dis-annihilation and resurrection, an apoka- 
tastasis (AmoKatdotaoctc). “The animacy of the world is something we already know. But, the 
language of animacy teeters on extinction, not just for native peoples, but for everyone.”*” 

In taking this knowledge to her field ecology students, she makes an offering of this in- 
sight, allowing them to take it in and work with it in the same way she had to in order to internal- 
ize it as part of her subjectivity. One student takes her point and begins to understand, suggesting 
that the grammar of English tends to make us perceive ourselves as absolved of moral responsi- 
bility, our relationships empty of duty and available to exploitation. Another student argues back 
that the grammar of Potawatomi falsely anthropomorphizes things, which is a great sin in the 
world of science, especially with regard to non-living things. The first student argues back, 
pointing out that regarding something as animate is not the same as regarding it as human. Kim- 
merer affirms this: “The arrogance of English is that the only way to be animate, to be worthy of 
respect and moral concern, is to be ahuman. We Americans are reluctant to learn a foreign lan- 
guage of our own species, let alone another species. But imagine the possibilities.”**3 To be rev- 
erent to the living world is not the same as insisting everything be humanized or human. It is to 
respect life for what it is, and to hold as having moral status all the modes of existence that sug- 
gest themselves. 


Kimmerer makes clear that she doesn’t intend for the specific language she has learned 


this from to be learned by everyone, nor that we necessarily need to speak a different language at 
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all, so long as we begin to speak with reverence and respect for life, with a strong sense of bi- 
ophilia for all beings. Instead, we must learn to speak with a grammar of animacy. Quoting a 
Cheyenne elder, she says that though the animate world responds lovingly to “the old language,” 
it isn’t necessary to have the language on your lips if you speak it with your heart. Grammar is 
“the way we chart relationships in language,” but “it also reflects our relationship with each 
other.” The grammar of animacy suggests, though, that we reevaluate our sense of who “with 
each other” may include. Anishinaabe tradition suggests spending time with other beings from 
the more-than-human world: with the “standing people,” the “beaver people,” the “birch people,” 
the “bear people,” or the “rock people.” Having found our sense of open dignity as a living being 
and a right relationship with our own existence, we ought to enter into relationship with the 


world and cosmos, engaged in the kind of creative exchange that further builds us up. 


Reminding us of the capacity of others as our teachers, as holders 
of knowledge, as guides. Imagine walking through a richly peopled 
world, none of whom are human. [...] Persons who we think of and 
therefore speak of as beings worthy of our respect, of inclusion in a 
peopled world. Imagine the access we would have to different per- 
spectives, the things we might see through other eyes, the wisdom 
that surrounds us. We don’t have to figure everything out by our- 
selves, there are intelligences other than our own, teachers all 
around us. Imagine how less lonely the world would be.*“ 


We might, by embracing the grammar of animacy, learn to thrive and flourish in new ways, 
which are actually old ways. We can rediscover the truth of oikeidsis as biophilia, and we can 
reshape our material-semiotic practices in light of this insight, forming new-old and old-new 


strange communities. We can deploy a new cosmology that draws us back into old wisdom, even 
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a theopoetics that allows us to relate to the living immanence of the sacred world inside and out. 
To live in such a communion of self and world, invested with vajra pride, is to recognize our- 
selves as living beings worthy of our lives, to know ourselves as part of a deep and open animacy 
that will always reanimate those who make space in the world for it. After death, our own and 


the divine’s, resurrection. 
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